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RUSSELL T. TRALL, 


THE EMINENT HYGIENIC ESAPER. 


a aS “ery S&S eve 


= the November number the death of | can advocates of hygienic imedication was 
this eminent and most active of Ameri- announced. As the intelligence did not 
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reach us before we were closing the JOUR- 
NAL forms for the press, it was necessary 
to defer such an account as might properly 


sketch his career until the present number. | 


A dozen years or so ago a delineation of 


his phrenological character was published, 


which showed him to possess the following | 


qualities and traits : 

In brain and temperamental constitution 
he was a superior man, intensely active as 
a thinker and worker, thcroughgoing and 
positive in all that he undertook. 


cated by the portrait, he had a large and | 
prominent forehead, the organs of Causality 
and Comparison predominating; but the | 


perceptive faculties, as a class, were larger 
than they seem, on account of the fullness 
of the upper part. 


He had very large Firmness, Cautious- | 


ness, Conscientiousness, and Combative- 


ness—the latter being exceedingly promi- | 


nent and active. We account for this on the 
ground that Dr. Trall had quite early in 
life engaged in the temperance cause, and 
subsequently added to his militancy in that 
the controversies in which he found himself 


involved for the maintenance of his opinions | 
He has been, | 
as is well known to most of our readers, 


in physiology and hygiene. 


the chief promulgator of the new school | 


of medical practice based on hygienic prin- 
ciples. 

He had but moderate Veneration, hence 
his comparatively little deference for old 
tiicories or opimions in religion and science, 
and his Seeretiveness being moderate or 
small, and Approbativeness, Firmness, and 
Conscientiousness large, with an original, 
philosophical, and experimental intellect, he 
was disposed to take strong and radical 
grounds on all questions which interested 
him. Instead of adopting the, opinions of 
others, or resting on theories which may be 


true or may be false, he looked at once to | 


As indi- | 





original sources to discover the causes of 
things. 

He had that degree of integrity, truthful- 
ness, and tenacity which would hold him to 


| his convictions though burning at the stake. 


There was no yielding in his disposition. 
Intellect to discover, and Caution to make 


| him careful to be right, and Conscientious- 
| ness to fortify and hold him to it, made it 


next to impossible for him to deny or for- 
swear the truth. The religion of such a 
man is made up chiefly of Conscientious- 
ness, giving the sense of justice, the appre- 
ciation of duty and obligation, and Benevo- 
lence, which imparts kindness, sympathy. 
and generosity. 

His Constructiveness was well developed ; 


| it gave him fondness for mechanism and 


enabled him to appreciate inventions, ma- 


| chinery, architecture, and to plan and con- 


trive. He abounded in suggestions and 
projects. 


He had a full degree of Ideality, but more 


| Sublimity, and was not wanting in a taste 


for art and poetry. Mirthfulness was large, 


| which, combining with Combativeness and 


a quick, active intellect, rendered him very 
sarcastic and cutting in his remarks and 
criticisms whenever disposed to exercise the 
tongue or pen of the critic and satirist. 

In the use of language, however, he ex- 
hibited more fluency through the pen; but 
had he given more attention to public speak- 
ing, he would doubtless have excelled. 

Socially, the brain was well developed ; 
in love for the opposite sex, for the young, 
for friends, for home, he was not deficient ; 
but such was his devotion to the objects of 
his professional calling that he appeared 
less social and domestic than he really was. 

His chief faults grew out of his moderate 
Acquisitiveness, for he failed to appreciate 
the true value of property; his small Se- 
cretiveness and large Combativeness, which 
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rendered him blunt to friends, and to his 
opponents unpleasantly candid. 

His indifference to the opinions of others 
often led him into controversies and embar- 
rassments which a little considerate defer- 
ence would have avoided. But there was 
scarcely any of the elements of compromise 
in his organization, and his moderate Ven- 
eration and Spirituality were insufficient to 
tone down his rigid estimate of justice and 
propriety and his severe requirement of 
proof before he would yield assent to any 
proposition which did not at first make a 
favorable impression. 


RUSSELL THACHER TRALL was born at 
Vernon, Tolland County, Conn., August 5, 
1812. His parents removed to Western 
New York, then almost a wilderness, while 
he was an infant, and where he was de- 
signed for the life of a farmer. His op- 
portunities for education were exceedingly 
meager, and were wholly confined to the 
Disurict he had fairly 
emerged from boyhood he lost his health, 
and receiving, as he believed, nothing but 
injury from the treatment of all the physi- 
cians whom he coasulted, and being dissat- 


School. Before 


isfied with their-explanations of his malady, 
and their talk about the remedies proposed, 
he determined to investigate the subject for 
His father was astonished and the 
whole family circle surprised on being in- 


himself. 


formed that he had “chosen a profession” 
and had entered the office of the village 
physician as a medical student. Some op- 
position was manifested by the “ constituted 
authorities ’’ to the boy’s action, but when 


it was found that he had “made up” his | 


mind, the point was conceded; a yoke of 
oxen was made over to the doctor in pay- 


ment for two years’ tuition, after which the | 
medical aspirant was to work his way in | 
bleeding, pulling teeth, visiting unimportant | 


patients, and otherwise assisting the “old 
doctor.”’ In a day or two thereafter the sub- 


ject of this memoir found himself peacefully | 


installed among bones, books, and drugs. 


He had, however, no definite idea of ever | 
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| becoming a physician. His health was lost. 
If he did not regain it he was useless. He 
determined to sacrifice all to that primary 
consideration, and let the future take care 
of itself. He pursued his studies diligently 
for three years without finding the health 
he sought, and then, after attending courses 
of lectures at Castleton, Vt., and Albany, 
N. Y., he was graduated, and practiced sev- 
eral years in accordance with the theories 
| into which he had been educated. Having 
studied medicine as, perhaps, very few other 
human beings have, with no reference to 
acquiring a profitable trade or business, but 
solely with the view to self-preservation, he 
was almost of necessity a close and critical 
scholar and an impartial and unprejudiced 
truth-seeker. Before he had finished his 
course of studies he began seriously to think 
that a majority of medical doctrines were, 
as he styled them himself, ‘the incoherent 
expressions of incoherent ideas ;”’ that many 
of the rules of practice as taught in the 
standard text-books were entirely erroneous, 
| and that many of the remedies in general 
| use were not only injurious, but dangerous. 
| Before, therefore, he had taken the degree 
| of M.D., he had become very skeptical with 
| regard to much of the so-called Medical 
Science of the world. Having no love for 
| nor interest in any system but the true one, 
| and being determined to satisfy himself, if 
[== what was true, he investigated 
| 





theoretically and tested experimentally the 
Homeopathic, Eclectic, and Physio-Medical 
systems, his observations and experience 
continually leading him away from all faith 
in drug medicines of any kind. 
In 1840 he came to New York, where he 
| had enlarged opportunities for pursuing his 
| researches, and soon became fully satisfied 
in his own mind that the whole system of 

| drug-medication was false in philosophy and 
absurd in science, ‘‘in opposition to nature 
and contrary to common sense,” and that 
the only true remedial agents were those 
materials and influences which possessed 
nor ial relations to the vital organism—air, 
light, water, food, temperature, exercise and 
rest, sleep, emotional influences, electricity, 

| etc. 

About the year 1844 he opened in New 
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York city a “ Water-Cure,” the first under- 
taken in the United States. His first pa- 
tients were a set of desperate cases from 
the Broadway Hospital, all of whom recov- 
ered under his management. From that 
time Dr. Trall did not administer a grain of 
drug-medicine, or alcoholic stimulants of 
any kind, 

In 1847 he started the New York Hygi- 
enic Institute in Laight Street, New York, 
and continued to direct it until 1864, when 
he disposed of his interest and went to 
Minneapolis, Minn., where he had organized 
a Cure on a large scale. This enterprise, 
however, did not succeed in accordance with 
his expectations, and he returned to New 
York in 1866, and shortly afterward opened 
the establishment at Florence Heights, New 
Jersey. 

In 1852 Dr. Trall founded a “ Hydro- 
pathic and Physiological School,” which 
was chartered by the Legislature in 1857 
under the name of the “‘ New York Hygeio- 
Therapeutic College,” and authorized to 
confer the degree of M.D. In this college 
ladies and gentlemen were admitted on pre- 
cisely equal terms. 

In 1862 he went to Europe to attend the 
International Temperance Convention. In 
this meeting of reformers he took a promi- 
nent part, discussing with his characteristic 
vigor the physiological aspects of questions 
relating to the use of alcohol as a beverage 
and as a medicine. 

Notwithstanding extensive and exacting 
professional business, Dr. Trall found time 
to write many valuable books and pam- 
phlets, besides editing and contributing to 
several periodicals. The catalogue of his 
published books includes more than twenty- 
five volumes, embracing the subjects of 
Physiology, Hydropathy, Hygiene, Vegeta- 
rianism, Temperance, etc. The most noted 
and perhaps the most valuable of these is 
his “‘ Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” an elab- 
orate work of nearly one thousand pages, 
which not only treats of the theory and 
practice of Hydropathy, but also considers 
the philosophy and treatment of diseases 
advanced by the older schools of medicine. 
The circulation of this work has exceeded 
forty thousand copies. 





“ The Family Gymnasium,” another pop- 
ular treatise, was written to meet the want 
of the people for a text-book which would 
advise them with respect to proper meth- 
ods of physical exercise. 

“The Hydropathic Cook-Book” was a 
natural outcome of the practice of his system 
of dietetics in the hygienic establishments 
which he started. It is not only a compila- 
tion of recipes, but also a scientific treatise 
on human foods. 

“ Popular Physiology” is a brief but thor- 
ough treatise on the subject of human phys- 
iology, adapted to the use of the reader and 
to schools as a text-book. 

One of Dr. Trall’s later works is “ Diges- 
tion and Dyspepsia,” which has found a 
wide circulation. Although a small volume, 
it contains a full description of the different 
causes and forms of dyspepsia, and supplies 
advice with reference to their cure by diet- 
etic means. 

“The Mother’s Hygienic Hand-book”’ is, 
as its name implies, a manual for the use 
of women in the home treatment of the dis- 
orders peculiar to themselves, and in the 
management of children. It is an exceed- 
ingly valuable work, and has saved many 
lives and prevented more suffering and dis- 
ease than could be easily related. 

Besides these, his “ Alcoholic Contro- 
versy,” “ True Healing Art,” “ Uterine Dis- 
eases,” “Tobacco Using,” “Water-Cure 
for the Million,” and “The Temperance 
Platform” are worthy of passing mention. 

For several years previous to his death 
Dr. Trall had been engaged upon a work 
which was intended to embody his views 
and many years’ experience as a medicist, 
and it is gratifying for us to be able to say 
in answer to recent inquiries, that he had 
very nearly completed it, so that its publica- 
tion may be expected at no very distant day. 
In the palmy days of the Washingtonian 
Movement he edited the New York Organ, 
then the leading temperance weekly of 
the country, and for two years he was 
one of the assistant editors of the weekly 
Life Illustrated, at one time published by 
this house. For more than fifteen years he 
had charge of the editorial department of 
the Water-Cure Fourna/, which was pub- 
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lished by Fowlers & Wells and was after- 
ward called 7he Hygienic Teacher ; later, 
when it became his own, The Herald of 
Health. 

On assuming charge of the “ Hygeian 
Home” at Florence Heights, Dr. Trall gave 
attention more strictly to the treatment of 
his patients and to the instruction of the 
classes in the Hygeio-Therapeutic College, 
the sessions of which were held subsequent- 
ly to 1867 at Florence. 

As a writer, he wielded a ready pen, and 
wrote in a crisp, condensed style, which 
proclaimed the man of learning and experi- 
ence. It may be said with safety, that for 
clearness and vigor of thought, facility of 
expression, and command of data relating 
to his subject, he was unsurpassed by any 
other writer in the ranks of contemporary 
medicists. His manuscript was singularly 
free from alterations or erasures, and he 
- was a friend to the printer, in that he rarely 
found it necessary to make changes in his 
proof-sheets. 

His death, although at an age when men 


are commonly deemed in the decline of life, 
may excite comment reflecting upon the 
system of which he was so powerful an ad- 


vocate, 
should ask the reader to consider the life of 
the man, and judge whether or not his ca- 
reer of sixty-five years is a strong testimo- 
nial in favor of his theory and practice. 

He has been an incessant, enthusiastic 
worker, violating indeed many of the rules 
of hygiene which he himself insisted upon 
as essential to be observed if one would 
have good health. It was a common habit 
of his to work far into the night to accom- 
plish what he deemed necessary, and in this 
way his native stock of vitality (never great) 
was largely drawn upon ; besides, the weak- 
est point in his constitution was that which 
was impaired by disease in his early years. 
A few days before his death, while in an 
exhausted condition from overwork, he con- 


tracted a severe cold. He was not living as | 
an inmate of the Hygeian Home at Florence, | 
| bound volumes. 


but in a cottage detached from the ground, 
with his son, they having their meals senz 


to them or going to the regular dining hall. | 
When he felt the influence of the cold, he | 





It is, therefore, proper that we | 
| had lived his allotted time, and now it could 





took a wet-sheet pack, supposing this would 
be sufficient treatment, but it should have 
been followed up, as it was not. His judg- 
ment was greatly warped by his physical 
condition, and when his son desired to ren- 
der him assistance and proper care, he de- 
clined to be cared for. His instinct was to 
be let alone, and his son, a young man ab- 
solutely without experience, having been 
used to yielding to his father’s judgment in 
all things, yielded now to his father’s request 
to be let alone, supposing that rest was what 
he needed and that he would soon recover. 
The atmosphere in that part of the State, 
as well as in many other parts of the coun- 
try, has been during the past season much 
tainted with the malarial influences which 
produce fever, and in his debilitated condi- 
tion Dr. Trall was a susceptible subject for 
it. Those familiar with the nature of mala- 
rial disorder know of the depressing influ- 
ence it has on the mind. This soon took 
hold of the doctor and he became rapidly 
worse, still urging to be left alone, until the 
young man, becoming alarmed, called on 
friends for counsel and sent for the doctors. 
But it was too late; Dr. Trall was already 
dying, and he passed quietly away as though 
asleep. He had often said of late that he 


be no fault of hygiene if he died. Still he 
hoped to live many years, feeling that his 
work was hardly finished; but as stated 
before, what he had done would have ex- 
hausted the life of a much stronger person, 
and the accomplishments of his career will 
wield an influence through coming gener- 
ations. 


ee @> Geese 


THE GOVERNMENT LIBRARY.—The en- 
tire number of volumes in the library of 
Congress is now about 315,000. This li- 
brary is especially rich in periodicals, nearly 
all the English and American reviews and 


| magazines being taken, with many of-the 


most valuable in foreign languages. The 
files of newspapers alone now exceed 5,000 
The copyright business 
of the library, notwithstanding the de- 
pressed condition of the book trade, shows 
more entries than last year, about 11,000 
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copyrights having been granted since the 
Ist of January, 1877. An increasingly large 
number of periodicals, musical composi- 
tions, photographs, engravings, and maps 
are protected by copyright. The library 
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from the Smithsonian Institute, and th: 
operation of the copyright law, that ihe 
necessity of a new building, construcied 
especially for its accommodation and future 
It is be- 


grows so rapidly, through its various | lieved that Congress will, at the coming 


collections, aided by purchase, exchange 
with foreign governments, the deposits of 
National and State documents, additions 


session, provide for the better protection 
and safety of this great and invaluable li- 
brary. 





FULL-ORBED MANHOOD, 


[AN extract from the Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
lecture on “ Certainties in Religion” de- 
livered before the Chautauqua Assembly :] 


sé 


HAT a frictionless action is the soul 
ofa full-orbed man! Why do I say 
full-orbed? Because this loom might turn 
against the very plan of it if you were to take 
off half a dozen wheels. The young man who 
has crushed out fifty or eighty of the noblest 
instincts of his nature by dissipation—he is 
not only a dissipated man, but he is a dizzy- 
pated man; he is not a fair specimen of 
human nature. I will not take him to find 

- out how this human machine may be made 
to operate harmoniously upon itself, for 
several of the wheels are gone. Perhaps I 
could turn him the wrong way and give no 
distress to his faculties. 

“Well, but yo: say this is a very unfair 
procedure. It is a scientific procedure, for 
if I go to Ann Arbor, or the University of 
New York, and ask some great professor 
what the lily of the valley is, or what the 
plant we call maize is, he will not show me 
a stunted specimen. If I carry to him a 
lily of the valley or a stalk of maize, he will 
want a specimen that grew in good soil, 
and that was well watered, and that showed 
all the powers of the plant. IfI present to 
him the plant which rustles over so many 
hundred square miles on the prairies yon- 
der, he will ask : ‘ Did the maize come from 
France, where it produces forty to one; or 
from Illinois, where it produces eighty to 
one; er from Mexico, where it produces a 
hundred and fifty to one?’ He will not 
take the maize to put into his cabinet unless 
it is a full-grown specimen, and he is per- 
fectly scientific in that procedure; and so 





with the lily of the valley—he will not have 
it from any stunted soil, but he tells me that 
I must make up a picture of it if I can not 
get a perfect specimen. Some specimers 
are good, and | will picture the best in a 
number of specimens until | have from 
several specimens a perfect idea of what 
that plant can do. When | have done this, 
I carry that picture to Prof. Agassiz, or 
Prof. Dana, and he will say: ‘That is a 
lily of the valley that I will show to the 
world as a specimen of what is natural in 
that plant.’ 

“Just so I claim that if I have to follow 
the scientific method in ascertaining wha, 
is natural to human nature, I must take full 
grown specimens, and if I can not find in 
any one man or Woman all the growth of 
all the faculties, I will take the best history 
has shown here, and the best it has shown 
there, and make up my ideal of man as 
Agassiz does his ideal of the lily of the val- 
ley. What is natural to man? Let us 
answer that question by an unflinching ap- 
plication of the scientific method. Let us 
for a moment build up a man by that stern 
style of dissection which the student oi! 
merely physical science applies to the plant. 
We shall find ourselves confronted at once 
with a sense of our own fragmentary 
growth. I have a right, just as in the case 
of the lily of the valley, to take the best of 
many specimens. 

“Put together Phocion for Greece, and 
Hampden for England, and Washington 
and your Lincoln for America, as repre- 
sentatives of lofty justice in men. Take 
ycur Aristotle and Bacon, your Kant and 
Hamilton andi Edwards, as specimens of 
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analytical power. Take your Isaiahs and 
Fénelons and Bossuets, your Miltons and 
your Jeremy Taylors, as illustrations of the 
height which men may attain in the spirit- 
ual imagination and insight. Take your 
Napoleons, your Hannibals, your Cesars, 
for executive strength. Put into those full- 
orbed men the consciences of the martyrs 
and the apostles and the prophets. And 
now, having built up the loftiest zones of 
human nature according to the scientific 
method, I will not diverge from the stern 
demands of science: I will put into the 
lower zones of man’s nature the very best 
growth you have seen there. For after 
Isaiah and Plato, after the prophets and 
apostles, after the Czsars and Napoleons, 


after the Kants and the Hamiltons have | 
been put into the upper ranges, I can bear | 
to put into the lower, as added basilar | 
strength, the Caligulas and the Neros and | 


the Domitians and the Vespasians. It 


will only give steeds to these riders to put | 


the best growth of the basilar faculties be- 
neath the best growth of the coronal. It is 
good for a man to have a tempest in the 
lower half of his face if he has a hurricane 
in the upper half. 

“ Now, with that thought of a full-orbed 
man before you, ask whether nature made 
up thus can stoop to the gutter, can be at 
peace while uttering the words ‘I will not’ 
defiantly to the still small voice that says 
‘I ought ;’ can harmonize itself with the en- 
vironment which faculty gives to faculty when 
it will not do what it knows it ought to do, 
or what the nature of things requires? Is it 
in such a full-orbed specimen of human nat- 





ure to act crookedly or to drop down to vice? 
There is a rule in the United States that no 
one State can declare war or make peace 
without the consent of all the other States. 
Massachusetts and South Carolina have no 
right, under the Constitution, to fall into 
war or to declare peace unless the Union 
gives its consent. Now, just that is the law 
of this republic of faculties, and is the law 
of this full-orbed nature which I have 
sketched, and of which we have at best 
only a sketch, for a man must be a full- 
orbed nature in order to appreciate one of 
that nature. In man’s nature there is a 
law that there must not be any secession. 
South Carolina must not go out of the 
Union. There is not a vice that can get a 
vote of the Union on its own side. I claim 
there is not a single action in human nature 
known as a vice that is not a secessionist 
in the constitution of man’s nature. Now, 
if you please, it is getting to be a stern last 
morning with all philosophy that has vice, 
if these things can be demonstrated to all 
men. We know we are made on a plan, 
and the soul ought to act frictionlessly, and 
of course, when men take a full-orbed soul 
as a specimen of what is natural, and we 
know that every vice is a secessionist, why, 
we know then sczentifically there is a best 
way to live, and if there is a best way to 
live, we know scientifically that it is best to 
live the best way. 

“ You think nothing can be proved outside 
of the Bible? Why, all these propositions 
I hold would be true even if there had been 
given us no revelation. I hold this is in- 
controvertible.”’ 
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COLORED PEOPLE. 


CONSIDERED SCIENTIFICALLY AND SOCIALLY. 


[THEIR candidate was Scipio Africanus | 
| Offensive intonation. As the word simply 
| means black, however, it is at least appro- 
UR fellow citizens of African descent | 
seem to have a prejudice against the | 


(colored), a shrewd fellow, and a zealous 
partisan.— South Side Gazette.] 


appellation, negro. Perhaps this is because 


it with two g’s and pronounce it with an 


priate, and should not be considered any 
more a term of reproach than white or red. 
The objection to the word “colored” as a 


some white people, who know better, and | designation for the black race lies in the 
ought to do better, are accustomed to spell | fact that it has, in its ethnological applica- 
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tion, other meanings, so that its use is tihble 


to lead to confusion. In fact, it is often ap- 
plied, even here in the South, to persons of 
mixed Caucasian and negro blood, to con- 
tradistinguish them from the pure blacks. 
But I am not disposed to be hypercritical, 
and simply desire to explain that i use the 
term “colored” in the heading of this 
article out of respect for what I consider an 
unwise sensitiveness on the part of the 
people who assume it, and that I include 
under it all who have sufficient African 
blood in their veins to show it in their com- 
plexions, or by means of any other external 
characteristics. ; 


> | when applied to eurselves ? 
| of a Czesar, a Napoleon, or a Webster re- 


Fig. 1-An Epucatep Mutartto. 


If the “negro question” could be s«po- 
rated entirely from party politics, and from 
local prejudices and sentimental preposses- 
sions, and be discussed on purely scientific 
grounds, and in the light of phrenology and 
physiology, there would be little difficulty 
in reaching some satisfactory conclusions. 

The status of nations and of races, as 
well as of individuals, depends upon organi- 
zation—upon the size, quality, and shape 
of the brain, in connection with the consti- 
tutional condition or temperament of the 
body; and these are susceptible of being 
ascertained by careful observation, exami- 
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nation, and measurement. The cranium, 
taking into account the varying thickness 
of ‘the bone (readily determined by external 
signs), is the measure of the size of the 
cerebral mass, and the indicator of the 


Fig, 2.—NeGro SKULL. ‘Top-viEw. 


relative development of its different parts 
or organs. Its organic quality, and the 
temperamental conditions of the physical 
system, as a whole, which greatly affect its 
action, have also their outward indications, 
easily distinguished by the well-instructed 
physiologist. What, then, is to prevent us 
from subjecting our colored friends to the 
tests which we have found trustworthy 
If the cranium 


Fig. 3.—Necro Skvit. Sipe-view. 


veals to us the secret of the wonderful 
power of these intellectual giants, may not 
the cerebral encasements of Scip, Wash, 
and Jeff (colored) be read in the same 
way, and made to tell why the latter are 
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only “field bands” still, in spite of free- 
dom, suffrage, and the spelling-book ? 

Having spent no inconsiderable part of a 
life-time among the negroes of the South, 
knowing them both as slaves and as freed- 
men, and being accustomed to study man 
and society in the light of phrenology and 
physiology, I feel justified in asking to be 
heard on this subject. I am unconscious 
of any prejudice or prepossession which 
could warp my judgment, and am sure that 
I have no partisan bias. 

What, then, are the characteristics, phys- 
ical, mental, and moral, of the colored peo- 
ple of the Southern States of the American 
Republic as we find them to-day, after a 
few generations of slavery, and a decade of 
freedom and political equality, in close con- 
tact with Caucasian civilization ? 

First, then, in those peculiarities which 
distinguish the Black, Tropical, or Woolly- 
headed race from all others. The negro of 
the Carolinian plantations does not differ 
materially from the negro as the pyramid 
builders of Egypt knew and figured him, 
more than three thousand years ago, as the 
accompanying drawing of a negro head, 
made in the reign of Rameses III., thirteen 


little improvement in the drawing, the pict- 
ure might pass for the portrait of one of the 
sable legislators of South Carolina or Florida. 
I am far from saying or believing that there 
has been no improvement resulting from 
contact with the white race and its ad- 
vanced civilization, even under all the dis- 
advantages of bondage, and an enforced 
ignorance of book-knowledge. The point 
I desire to make is, that racial distinctions 
are at least comparatively permanent. The 
negro may improve, but the improvement is 
in the line of his racial tendencies—he im- 
proves as a negro, and not by approximat- 
ing the Caucasian. The race may reach a 
high civilization, but, except so far as it is 
swallowed up and made a part of an Euro- 
pean or American civilization, it will be a 
very different thing from the civilization of 
the Caucasian race. 

In the second place, the negroes of the 
United States are the descendants of indi- 
viduals taken from many different African 
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tribes, and therefore, perhaps, more truly 
represent the race as a whole, than the 
people of any one tribe in Africa itself 
could do. 

.The stature of the negro, as we know 
him here, is medium and more uniform than 


ro 


Fig. 4.—Cavucasian Skutt, Top-view. 


that of the Caucasians of this country, very 
few individuals being remarkable for either 
tallness or the reverse. Their figures are 
generally symmetrical, except that, com- 
pared with the Caucasians, the humerus is 
a little shorter, the forearm longer, the shin 


centuries before Christ, will show. With a | bones slightly bent forward, and the calves 


placed high up. Their gait is erect and free, 
but except in young persons seldom graceful. 

The osseous system is strongly developed, 
the bones being large and heavy, and their 


Fig. 5.—Cavucasian Sxutt. Sipg-view. ~*~ 


articulations prominent, the apophyses being 
fitted to receive broad insertions of the mus- 
cles. The skull is coarse and thick, the 
dome being particularly solid, so that com- 
mon negroes sometimes fight by butting 
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with the head, like goats, and with no more 
serious consequences. ? 

In examining the negro cranium, the 
first thing that strikes us as peculiar is its 
relative length. This is equally apparent 
whether it be viewed from the side, as in 
fig. 2, or from above, as in fig. 3. Compare 
these drawings with those representing the 
Caucasian skull (figs. 4 and 5), and the 
contrast will be seen-to be very striking. 
In the side view of the former, the frontal 
region is shown to be less capacious than in 
the latter, the forehead more retreating. 
and the occiput comparatively more full. 
The facial angle is about 70°, the jaws 
being heavy and projecting. The top view 
shows the facial bones to be laterally com- 


Fig. 6.—An Ecyrtian NEGRO. 


pressed, but projecting enormously in front. 
The average internal capacity of the skull 
is 82.25, while that of the Caucasian is 93.5. 
The face is comparatively narrow, the 
cheek bones projecting forward, rather than 
laterally ; the nose is flat, with wide nos- 
trils; the lips thick; the lower jaw pro- 
truding and angular ; the eyes deep-seated 
and black ; the hair black and woolly ; the 
complexion varying from a dark copper 
color to an intense sepia black. 

The temperament of the plantation negro 
is almost invariably Motive. This is the 
prevailing temperament of the race in its 
savage condition, and the labors of the 
field, to which the women as well as the 
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calculated to perpetuate and intensify it. 
In cities and towns, among those who have 
for generations been house servants, and 
have led a comparatively easy life, while 
living on “the fat of the land,” the Vital 
temperament is not uncommon, especially 
in the women. Of the Mental temperament, 
I have seen few, if any, good examples among 
the pure blacks. A few generations under 
the régéme of free schools and the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of citizenship will, 
no doubt, develop it, and improve the size, 
form, and quality of the brain. 

Such as I have described him is the col- 
ored freeman of the South, in his external 
physical aspects. What are the mental 
characteristics of which his configuration 
and temperamental conditions are the out- 
growth and signs ? 

The prevailing bilious-motive tempera- 
ment gives the negro not only the physical 
strength, hardiness, and toughness of fiber 
essential to a life of active labor, but it also 
imparts to the mental organization that 
persistence in manifestation—that capacity 
for patient endurance and continuous effort 
which enables him to cheerfully submit, 
when necessary, to days, weeks, and months 
of monotonous labor. The negro is con- 
tinually accused of laziness. He is not 
lazier than the Catfcasian who was once his 
master. From temperament he is slow, 
and it requires the stimulus of interest, or 
some external excitement, to arouse him ; 
but when there is the necessity for it, he 
works with a will and with a persever- 
ance for which he has hitherto got little 
credit. 

On another point connected with temper- 
ament the colored people are strangely mis- 
understood. While supposed to manifest 
in the highest degree the sloth and indo- 
lence which are naturally associated with the 
lymphatic constitution (an abnormal condi- 
tion of the vital temperament seldom found 
in the negro), they are generally described 
as being exceedingly volatile, buoyant, and 
jovial, as well as improvident, and careless 
of the future, traits that belong to the san- 
guine constitution, which is not commonly 
predominant in them. The truth is, the 


men were subjected in bondage, were well | general deportment of the colored popula- 
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tion of the South is grave and serious, 
rather than light and mirthful, and there is 
far more pathos than jollity in their lives ; 
even their music, so far as it is original with 
them, is always in the minor key. 

Visitors to the South, particularly during 


the existence of slavery, saw the negro | 


mainly in his hours of relaxation and recre- 
ation. His “corn shuckirg’”’ frolics and 
Christmas merry-makings were the sharp 
reactions against the monotonous drudgery 
of his lot. No wonder the merriment was 
sometimes wild and boisterous, and that he 
danced and sang with more liveliness than 
he was accustomed to manifest in the cotton 
field. He can still be madly hilarious, un- 
der excitement, but the tendency now is to 
work off all surplus animal spirits through 
more serious exercises, 


Factat ANGLE, 


Dancing is dying out among the negroes, 
and their singing is almost exclusively con- 
fined to “psalm tunes.” Religious meet- 
ings, ‘“wakes,”’ or watchings with the dead, 
in which the whole night is spent in psalm- 


singing and prayer, funeral processions, pic- | 


nics, barbecues, and political gatherings 
have taken the place of balls and other 
more frivolous amusements. 

The improvidence and carelessness of the 
tuture which characterize the freedmen are 
partly the result of climatic conditions, 
which affect all southern peoples in the same 
way, and partly due to their “ previous con- 
dition of servitude,” in which there was no 


occasion to give any thought to the mor- | 


row, which of course affected more or less 
permanently their characters. 


COLORED PEOPLE. 
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If the colored people engage in no grand 
enterprises, and make few, if any, organized 
| efforts to improve their condition, it is not 
from any temperamental levity or fickleness, 
| but because their foreheads are too low and 
| Narrow—in other words, because their in- 
tellects lack the depth and comprehensive- 
| ness required in movements of broad scope 
and affecting numerous interests. 
Intellectually, the negro is observing, 
imitative, and docile; but his reasoning 
powers being imperfectly developed and in 
a half dormant condition, he has little abil- 
ity to classify the individual facts of which 
he readily acquires a knowledge, or to com- 
prehend the general principles which un- 
derlie them ; therefore, while simple ideas 
are received with the greatest facility, those 
of a complex character only confuse him. 


Fig. 8. 


His power of expression is wonderful, and 
is apt to outrun both fact and thought. 
His ideas never clog his speech. In his 
public harangues there is a steady and rapid 
flow of language, fervid and sonorous, some - 
times almost eloquent, but oftener grandilo- 


| quent and grotesque. All negroes are fond 


of big, high-sounding words, and in con- 
versation never use a short and simple 
Anglo-Saxon term when they can make a 
polysyllabic Latinism do service, and it 
matters little whether they fully understand 
its meaning or not. With a higher mental 
development and a better stock of facts 
and thoughts, this fluency and love of im- 
aginative, ornate, and sonorous speech, to- 
gether with the fervor and passion natural 
| to his warm Southern blood, when quicken- 
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ed by excitement, may make the negro the | 


natural orator of the future. 

Rhyme and rhythm seem to have a charm 
for the negroes, and in their verses, sense 
is generally entirely secondary, as in the 
following fragment of a song: 

Give this nigger 

Chorus—Corn bread, corn bread ! 
Coon in the hollow 

Cho.—Tree him, tree him ! 
*Possum in the ’simmon tree 

Cho.—See him, see him! 


And so on, with endless repetitions. Or as 
in this still more absurd jumble : 


Solo—Obadiah 
Chorus—Jumped in the fire : 
Solo—Fire too hot, 
Cho.—Jumped in the pot ; 
Sole—Pot too black, 
Cho.-—Jumped in the crack ; 
Solo—Crack too high, 
Cho.—Jumped in the sky ; 
Solo—Sky too blue, 

Cho.— Jumped in a canoe; 


Solo—Pond too deep, 
Cho.— Jumped in the creek, etc., etc. 


till at last he “ jumped in the cotton,”” when 


Solo—Cotton so white, 
Cho.—He stayed thar all night. 

I can not refrain from giving one more 
example of this subordination of sense to 
sound. Walking one day in Charleston, in 
a street mostly inhabited by colored people, 
I met two negro boys singing as follows, 
with, so far as I continued within ear-shot 
of them, never-ending reiterations : 





tst Boy—I know somebody what won't tell ; 
2d Boy—You go to heaben on a cocoa-nut shell ! 

I wondered (and I still wonder) if there 
might be, in the convolutions of the negro 
brain, a faculty lacked by us, by means of 
which he may discover an occult sense and 
a logical sequence where there seems to us 
only jargon and jingle ! 

D. H. JACQUES. 
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by view of the controversy just now wag- 
ing between Phrenology and its review- 
ers, and of the special aspect that the argu- 
ment has taken, judging from the articles 
entitled ‘“‘ Reviewers’ Persistence in Error,” 
in the August and September numbers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, it is, per- 
haps, admissible for a comparative anatomist 
to contribute to the literature of the ques- 
tion a running review of the anatomical 


and physiological data upon which Phrenol- | 


ogy rests. I enter upon this task with 
the greater pleasure, because, although the 
term Phrenology appears to me to be a very 
objectionable one, there is, I apprehend, 
very little difference among comparative 
anatomists as to the method of investigation 
founéed by Gall and Spurzheim being the 
only really inductive method of psychological 
research, or as to the scientific certainty of 
:be fundamental doctrines established by 
them. My own acquaintance among the 
representative physicians, anatomists, phys- 
iologists, and men of science in this city 
is pretty extensive ; and of them all I can 
not designate a single eminent anatomist 
or physiologist who is not, as concerns the 


fundamental doctrines of psychological 
science, substantially in accord with the 
system of Gall and Spurzheim, save in rela- 
tion to the function of the cerebellum. 
There is a very general and (I think) well- 
founded objection to the term adopted by 
Gall and Spurzheim to designate their sys- 
tem ; but the system itself has passed into 
science, although, as it requires a master to 
give it a thorough exposition, their mode of 
conducting dissections has not yet been 
adopted in medical institutions, strenuously 
|as its adoption has been advocated by 
Homer and other practical anatomists. 
In Germany, while the name proposed by 
Dr. Gall has been rejected, his method has 
| eventuated in a science styled Psycho- 
| Physik, of which Wagner, Huschke, Helm- 
| holtz, Wundt, and others are among the 
| most distinguished exponents. In England, 
| the early investigations of Carpenter, and 
the recent and brilliant experiments of 
Ferrier, to say nothing of Bastian’s clinical 
| contributions to the literature of psychology, 
| have resulted in furnishing abundant ex- 
perimental and pathological evidence of the 
soundness of the theory that the cortex of 
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the brain consists of a congeries of nervous 
centers arranged into groups and finally 
into lobes. Any one who, without remov- 
ing the ga mater, or, better than that, 
having previously injected its arteries with 
a colored preparation, will, with a human 


brain before him, take the trouble to study | 
the distribution of its arterial circulation | 


trunk by trunk, limb by limb, twig by twig, 
will find occasion, perhaps, to modify the 
old conception of a division of each hemi- 
sphere into only three lobes. But he will 


that the convolutions are arranged into 
groups along the parietal region, and into 
lobes in the infero-lateral and anterior re- 
gions. Having, after a somewhat tortuous 
route, effected its entrance into the cra- 
nium, each internal carotid artery, inde- 
pendent of its anastamosis with the other and 
with the vertebral supplying the posterior 
portion of the same hemisphere, is divided 


into two important nutritive trunks, one of | 


which passes directly forward, dividing and 
subdividing, while the vertebral turns ab- 
ruptly outward along the Sylvian fissure, 


traveling considerable distance as a trunk | 
and then dividing very abruptly into several | 


rami of very moderate capacity. At the 
same time, in its journey upward and for- 
ward, the vertebral artery supplies a con- 
siderable trunk to the convolutions, which 
is designated as the occipital ; and thus, as 
concerns the convolutions and their nutri- 
tion, the base and lateral regions of each 
hemisphere are divisible into three lobes— 
the anterior, the sphenoid, and the occipital. 
A fourth lobe—the temporal—is generally 
recognizable on the left hemisphere of the 
brain, but not so distinctly as upon the 
right. Anatomists have, therefore, sub- 
stantially settled upon the term temporo- 
sphenoid for the second in the order men- 
tioned, thus regarding it as a species of 
compound lobe. Although these three or 
(on the left hemisphere) four grand divi- 
sions are very distinctly marked at the 
base, their superior boundaries are by no 
means so clearly defined. The cause of 
this lack of superior definition is a very 
simple one, having its basis in the nutrition 
of the brain itself. As the two anterior 





arteries creep forward, sending off occa- 
sional twigs, they keep well within the 
parietal region and traverse it longitudinally 
from tip to tip, in such a manner that, 
while the inferior and lateral region of each 
hemisphere receives its nutrition from three 
arteries and consists of three lobes, the 
middle region from tip to tip is fed by a 
single artery. The result is, that this 
region shows no such distinct lobulation 
as appears at the base, and that, as marked 


| upon the base and inferior surface of the 
find no occasion to dissent from the view 


hemisphere, the several lobes ascend only 
about three-fourths of the distance from the 
base to the top, and there terminate. The 
portion fed by two long arteries traversing 
the middle of the brain from one end to the 
other, may be very properly divided into 
anterior, superior, and posterior parietal 
regions, but it is anatomically and physi- 
ologically inaccurate to speak of it as divided 
into lobes. : 

As respects its relations to such nervo ‘s 
centers as the corpora striata, the optic 
thalami, and the quadrigeminal tubercles, 
the fibers radiating from these bodies are 
not, so far as I have ever been able to find, 
concerned in the structure of the parietal 
region. On the other hand, its fibers for 
the transmission of activity descend and 
enter into the structure of the great longi- 
tudinal commissure of the brain, which as- 
sociates the functions of its many centers, 
and completes its comparative isolation as 
the great tract of perception, ideation, 
moral judgment, religion, self-feeling (Ger- 
man, Se/bst-gefihl), and social order, from 
the great centers of purely animal and mo- 
tor concern that lie below. 

I am thus particular in bringing out these 
important facts of structure, nutrition, and 
physiology, because, while Dr. Carpenter 
has gathered from comparative anatomy 
that the development of the cerebrum pos- 
teriorly is always relatively greatest in ani- 
mals of the highest relative intelligence, he 
has offered no adequate explanation of the 
fact, and has left it to be inferred by such 
inexperts in anatomy as the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL has just been reviewing, 
that the posterior lobes are the special seat 
of the intellectual faculties. There is no 
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doubt, other things being equal—but when 
are they equal in any two individuals >— 
that the length of the parietal tract is a 
pretty accurate index of intelligence. This, 
however, is a vastly different thing from 
maintaining that the centers of perception 
and ideation are situated in the posterior 
quarter of the cerebrum; a position that 
Dr. Carpenter has never really taken, and 
is too profound a physiologist to entertain 
for a single moment. 

A word in passing, as to the ground 
taken by Dr. Carpenter, ‘that the first 
rudiments of brain found in ascending the 
animal scale, are the rudiments of the an- 
terior lobes.” In a short memoir respect- 
the development of the rodent brain, 
embodying a series of researches into the 
embryology of the common mouse, published 
in the 1876 volume of the PHRENOI.OGICAL 
JougNaL, I have described at some length 


mg 


the first nutritive centers of the embryonic | 


mamunalian brain ; but I did not, if I rightly 
remember, indicate their exact situation. 
That is easily found, however, in the ma- 


ture organism, particularly as concerns the | 


«nterior and middle cerebrum. A mam- 
malian brain, as I showed in that paper, 


° - *,° | 
starts with four nutritive centers, two an- 


terior and two posterior, which first appear 
in the embryo as four minute vesicles at 
the terminating points of the four nutritive 

n| 


currents represented in the mature anim: 


by two internal carotid and the two verte- | 


bral arterics. Since writing that article I 
have, 


examining, after careful preparation for the 


purpose, iive human embryons of from four 


to seven weeks’ development, with the re- 
sult of obtaining the fullest confirmation of 
the points then advanced, It can not be 


stated with any degree of exactness that 


the two anterior vesicles are especially 
rudimentary of the anterior or of the mid- 
dle lobes, their situation as concerns the 
mature brain being at points nearly coinci- 
cent with the roots of the olfactory bulbs, 
just exterior to the optic crossing. The 
terminations of the two internal carotid 
arteries, the mammillary bodies, and the 
pituitary body, the internal poition of the 
Sylvian fissure, the roots of the olfactory 


fortunately, had opportunities for | 


bulbs, and the optic crossing, lying near to- 
| gether upon the under surface of a matures 
| brain, all mark with sufficient anatomical 
| precision exactly where the building of the 
| organism commenced. The Gosserian gan- 
glia, the optic and auditory organisms, the 
| olfactory bulbs, and the pituitary body have 

already made considerable progress before 
the development of the cortex, either an- 
terior or posterior, commences. In the 
posterior region, the medulla oblongata 
marks the situation of the primitive vesicles, 
the fundamental portion of the cerebellum 
follows ; and, having united, the vertebral 
arteries pass forward as the basilar, build- 
ing up the great vaso-motor center, the 
pons varolii, almost simultaneously with 
the superior portions of the cerebellum and 
the inferior portion of the occipital lobes of 
the cerebrum. The cortex of each hemi- 
sphere grows forward, outward, and finally 
upward, simultaneously, from four different 
points, the occipital, the sphenoid, the tem- 
poral, and the anterior, the completion of 
the great parietal tract I have describe: 
coming last, and taking place from before 
| backward, just as in the brain of the rodent. 
In studying the adult nervous system of the 
vertebrate, the indicative fact that the optic 
| nerves and the fifth pair are each furnished 
with a sheath as far back as the optic 
crossing and the Gosserian ganglia respect- 
ively, while their more posterior sections are 
deficient in such a membrane, can not fail 
to strike the acute observer as a point of 
the utmost importance, as showing that the 
anterior, not the posterior, sections of these 
nerves are the more primitive. Complex 
comparatively as the vertebrate brain is, 
even in the most inferior fishes, if its prim- 
itive form is ever established, it will be found 
to merge itself into a nervous collar of four 
or six ganglia, lying across the gullet, of 
which, possibly, the now comparatively in- 
significant ganglia of the fifth pair are relics 
of the two exterior, and the olfactory bulbs 
of the two interior. In some fishes the 
former are centers of motion to the body to 
a considerable extent—an evidence of their 
primitive importance in the nervous life of 
the vertebrates. 1 have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining with care the collection 
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of triassic fossils in the possession of Dr. 
John S. Newberry, of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which contains examples 
of a yet cartilaginous spinal column, com- 
bined with considerable solidity of the exo- 
skeleton, and may possibly furnish convinc- 
ing testimony on this point; but | shall take 
an early occasion to study it thoroughly and 
report upon its data, which Huxley, during 
his recent visit to this country, regarded of 
the utmost importance to science. From a 
hasty examination, the utmost that I can 
say is that it appears to contain more nearly 
what would be expected as transition forms 
between the crustaceans and the lowest 
existing fishes than any public or private 
collection of fossils either in this country or 
Europe. 

The question whether the two larger 
masses, posterior to the olfactory centers in 
the brains of the inferior fishes, are the 
proper homologues of the cerebral lobes in 
the higher vertebrates, so far from being a 
dubious one, must be decided in the nega- 
tive. These masses are neither more nor 
less than very large optic centers. In such 
fishes, the optic crossing lies directly be- 
neath the anterior edges of these bodies, 
and is rooted directly in them, they them- 
selves consisting each respectively of a core 


of nervous matter enclosed in a thick enve- | 


lope of the same, just as the stone of a plum 
is enclosed within the pulp, and the anterior 
end of the medulla oblongata lying nearly 
as far forward as their anterior edges. The 
cerebellum consists in brains of this type 


simply of an elevated cup-shaped tubercle | 


resting upon the surface of the medulla 
oblongata just behind the optic centers. 
It has two peduncles, but is not divided 
into lobes. Such a brain as this, so far 
from being rudimentary of the anterior 
lobes of the human brain, is simply a series 
of sensory and motor masses, At the front 
lie the two small egg-shaped olfactory cen- 
ters; next in order, directly behind, are the 
two large rounded masses that receive the 
roots of the optic nerves at the angle effect- 
ed by their union, for they can scarcely be 
said to cross; behind and between the lat- 
ter, but having no organic connection with 
them, the cerebellum rests upon the upper 
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surface of the medulla oblongata. Lastly, 
two nervous masses, corresponding to the 
ganglia of Gosser, lie lateral to the five thus 
arranged. A nervous cord springs from the 
posterior end of one smell-bulb, and enters 
the mass of the contiguous optic center, 
having there a few scattered filaments, 
while the main part of it describes an arc 
through the interior of the two optic cen- 
ters, and finally enters the other smell-bulb 
at the posterior end. This commissure 
exists also in the brain of the rodent ; and 
in the human brain the interior root of each 
olfactory bulb is not a root, properly speak- 
ing, but the portion visible without <lissec- 
tion of the same primitive commissural 
band. The brain I have just described 
has no corpora striata, no cortex, either an- 
terior or elsewhere, no lobes, and no dis- 
tinguishable rudiments of lobes. What | 
mean to say is, that it presents no rudi- 
mentary intimations of the complex and 
compact organism that the vertebrate brain 
ultimately becomes. Taken as a whole, it 
is a rudimentary vertebrate brain, but not 
of one lobe more than another. It serves, 
no doubt, some useful purpose in the mental 
economy of anatomists of a certain class to 
| speculate upon such questions as whether 
the nervous axis of an insect is homologous 
to the spinal axis or to the sympathetic 
| cord in vertebrate animals; but the con- 
| clusions of such anatomists upon purely 
fanciful issues are not things to be quoted 
| either for or against legitimate inductions 
| of science. 
To state in exactly how far the opinion 
| quoted from Carpenter will be found cor- 
rect, while the theory advanced by Tiede- 
mann upon what, with the best optical as- 
| sistance of his day, was necessarily unsifted 
| evidence, that the cerebral lobes are de- 
| rived from the medulla oblongata, is unten- 
able ; while it is true that the perceptive 
| Senetion is the most primitive function of 
nervous tissue in the animal economy ; and 
while 1 is further true, as an induction from 
comparative anatomy, that, in any given 
type of animais, the development of some 
sort oi a brain always precedes the develop- 
| ment of a longitudinal nervous axis, it is 
| not truc o any manner that “ the first rudi- 
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ments o brain found in ascending the ani- 
mai scaie are rudiments of the anterior 
lobes.” The exact terms are not Carpen- 
ter’s, I presume ; for I can not imagine that 
the eminent English physiologist knew so 
little of his science, even thirty years ago, 
as to hazard such a statement. 

It has been noted casually, hereinbefore, 
that the development of the cerebral cortex 
of each hemisphere sets out with four cen- 
ters of nutrition—the anterior, the temporal, 
the sphenoid, and the occipital—each of 
which is responsible for its department, 
and builds up its section by founding sub- 
ordinate nutritive centers one after another. 
The disposition of nervous tissue to lobu- 
late is thus founded in the first principles of 
arterial circulation and nutrition, the found- 
ing of new centers being the natural and 
inevitable consequence of arterial division 
and subdivision. I have in my possession 
a preparation of one of the optic masses of 
a mouse, in which these minute centers of 
nutrition can be studied in detail, and from 
which any observer can satisfy himself that 
‘hese minute nervous masses are themselves 
subdivided into almost microscopic lobules, 
each an independent nervous center as re- 
spects its structure, which are associated as 
one body by an inextricable tangle of fibers 
and processes. Each of these little bodies 
has its own arterial and nervous vessels, 
and is a proper nervous center imbedded, 
with hundreds like it, in the structure of 
the large visible mass. I instance such 
facts as these to show that, without regard 
to other evidence, the first natural inference 
of a practical anatomist and physiologist 
would be that such a nervous structure 
of the cortex consists of groups of centers. 

The importance of studying the arrange- 
ment of the nervous fibers of the brain and 
spinal cord lies in the fact that they are 
lines of physiological activity, as is proved 
both by experiment and by anatomical infer- 
ence. When, therefore, it is demonstrated 
that the great nerves moving the muscles 
ascend as portions of the two lateral white 
cords of the spinal marrow, and that these 
two cords terminate in a corpora striata, it 
is proved beyond a doubt that those bodies, 
not the lobes of the cerebellum, are the true 





centers of locomotion. As respects the 
rodents, 1 know this to be the fact from 
preparation of the whole nervous system, 
and careful dissection of the nerves of both 
pairs of legs to their termination in the 
brain; and I have, therefore, very good 
reasons for accepting the statements of 
MM. Sappey and Duval that they have dem- 
onstrated the fact as regarcls the spinal 
axis of man. So, again, for the most part, 
the anterior strands of the cord enter into 
the optic thalami, while the two posterior 
strands are distributed between the thalami, 
the quadrigeminal tubercles, and the cere- 
bellum. All this is simple and verifiable 
enough, if anatomists would only trouble 
themselves to make preparations of the 
nervous system and dissect, instead of ad- 
hering to the crude method now practiced. 
It is, as I have found from the experiment, 
a work of months, after having carefully 
prepared so small an animal as a mouse, 
to trace out the minutiz of the arrangement 
of the nervous system. With a mouse, 
this is best done by throwing the animal, after 
simply skinning it, into nitric acid and alco- 
hol, ten drops to the ounce, which, while 
hardening the nervous tissue so as to make 
it tolerably tough, softens the bones and 
enables the anatognist to peel the brain and 
spinal axis completely, without injury to its 
integrity of structure. The body should lie 
in pickle about 144 hours. A little practice, 
although the process is tedious enough at 
first, soon enables the anatomist to unfold 
the whole spinal axis of a vertebrate animal 
as neatly as Spurzheim used to unfold a 
brain during one of his lectures. And 
when the student has once done this, he 
knows something of the nervous anatomy 
of vertebrates. Previous to doing so, he has 
only a confused, unanalytic recollection of 
what the books and the professors say. 

By the way, I have noticed as a curious 
fact that the exponents of Phrenology usu- 
ally have very good heads, and its bitterest 
critics very bad ones. Is it not possible 
that wounded vanity may, after all, be in- 
strumental in developing a great deal of the 
sort of criticism one meets with in the 
newspapers and quarterlies ? 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
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BURDENS. 














Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








BURDENS. 


VERY one who is thrown in con- 
tact with another person becomes 
more or less a burden to that person. - We 
are all burdens to one another, but we do 
not like to be made to feel that we are. No 
matter if one be rich and the other be poor, 
it is still the same, each is a burden to the 
other. The rich makes the servitude of 


poverty a burden to the poor, the poor 
makes the necessity of his presence a bur- 
den to the rich. Something must hang 
heavy upon all our hands, and we are for- 
tunate if we do not make it hang heavy 
upon our hearts. 


We do this for one an- 
other. We are made to feel that we are in 
the way, or are incumbrances each to some 
one else, and this consciousness makes life 
a dreary burden to too many. If we could 
each see that we must be incumbrances—if 
we take that view of it—we might learn to 
be more charitable for any weight upon 
ourselves. If we could all have only love’s 
burdens, how sweet we should find them to 
our soul’s sense, and how grateful we should 
be amid our weariness. The husband who 
loves his wife never stops to count the 
weight of incumbrance she is to him. The 
wife who loves her husband is also happy in 
serving and pleasing him. It is the spirit 
in which we toil which makes the difference. 
If we could all delight in pleasing those 
around us, what a happy world this would 
be. Ifone side must do all the serving for 
no thanks, or for favors returned grudgingly, 
or each side must growl with dissatisfaction, 
always at the other side’s best, there can be 
no delight, there must be only the weight 
of weary pain. A sensitive person will feel 
dependence too keenly without being re- 
minded of it. Some persons will take double, 
treble, or unnumbered-fold pay for any fa- 
vor, and then shout abroad what they have 





done—never mentioning the pay or the un- 
kindness of spirit in which the favor was 
granted—but leave people to think them so 
kind, They will make their best generosity 
of giving or doing such a niggardly, abusive 
insult to one’s esthetic sense or one’s sensi- 
bility that the memory forever and ever 
must gall the soul forced to the acceptance 
of it. A little done in love’s way is more 
than everything in the begrudged way that 
makes the doing seem more painful than 
parting with one’s best teeth. Don’t we 
all know that we are burdens sometime? 
Can't we do graciously any kindness to an- 
other which we should do, which we must 
do, or which we do at all? Must we growl 
and snarl and make everybody unhappy? 
Was the world made for just us alone? 

Can we not lighten for one another what 
we must bear, and get, if not enjoyment out 
of doing, the satisfaction of being appreciated 
and of having tried to do our best? If we 
could always see and know the pain we 
cause, would we not do better? Those who 
have suffered and felt themselves, might 
think of this. Some persons, however, do 
seem to enjoy another’s suffering in any 
form or shape. To let these know upon 
what you feel tenderest, is to deal to your- 
self, through their hands, an unceasing suc- 
cession of stabs in your sorest point of feel- 
ing. They like it. They revel in your grief. 
It is delicious, according to their taste. It 
makes us wonder at human nature, and 
question sometimes what must be fiend- 
nature. It wears upon one’s soul ‘and 
strength to think upon some subjects. We 
see the facts as they exist, but can not un- 
derstand why they are facts. Our heads 
ache and our hearts ache, and we are sick 
all over with thinking of them. We are 
sorry we ever learned to know them as facts. 
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If the knowledge could have come and have 
kept us from pain, instead of coming with 
it and making its growth a part of ourselves, 
it would have seemed so different. Or if it 
could have come in time to have been an 
available wisdom to us when we needed it 
most, it would have seemed better. We 
learn so slowly, compared with the length 
of our lives. We act so slowly upon what 
we do learn. The great lesson that we are 
all dependent, we ignore so totally in our 
strength. The sweetness and the confiding 
trust that is born of happy dependence, we 
warp and turn into deformity too often in 
our little ones. Self-dependence in the gen- 
tlest natures becomes so twisted out of its 


true nature. The brightness and frankness 
that can ask, hoping to receive and receive 
thrice often for its winsomeness, we force 
and torture so often into cowardice or un- 
hoping bravery. Do we ever think of the 
shadows that might not be, if everybody 
could feel free to make the best of the good 
that comes to him, and not be reminded 
that he has robbed somebody of so much? 
A little is a great deal from love-hands. 
The whole world could never be anything, 
if yielded to us hatefully. True love and 
friendship covet to take and bear their loved 
ones’ burdens. We long to spare our pre- 
cious from all woe. The spirit makes the 
difference. MADGE MAPLE, 








YOUR PEARLS. 


Trust not the secret of thy soul with those 
Who hold their treasures with a reckless 
hand ; 
Nor to each ready ear thy thought disclose, 
Nor to each smiling face thy heart expand. 


Pearls from the ocean’s depth too priceful are 
To be strewed heedless at the common feet ; 
Show not to curious eyes the hidden scar, 
Nor to the winds thy sacred words repeat ; 


Else under trampling hoofs thy gold shall lie— 
The holy gold of the interior self ; 

Crushed the rare pearls by every passer-by, 
Or given from hand to hand, as vulgar pelf. 


It is a lesson taught each separate heart 
To shield its gems from universal gaze ; 

To shine in quiet glory and apart, 
Revealed alone on coronation days. 


Give freely to the world its just demand 
Of sympathy, of kindliness, of trust : 
But keep reserved for one beloved hand 
The pearls too pure‘to be trod down in dust. 


All lives may know thy gentleness and grace, 
All hearts thy loving power may evidence ; 

But on few hands*-oft one alone—dare place 
The costly ring of priceless confidence. 


— Galazy. 
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LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


“ This mournful truth 


is everywhere confessed, 


Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” —SamugL JOHNSON. 
CHAPTER XI. 
FRIENDLY INTERPOSITION—BUMPY’S SERVICES. 


R. HAMMOND was one of those 

men who feel much elevated and im- 
portant when exercising functions of au- 
thority, even if the range of such authority 
be moderate. As Secretary of the Society 
which had organized the missionary enter- 
prise in the quarter where the Camp family 
resided, he deemed himself entitled to the 
highest consideration of the people who 
availed themselves of the moral or physical 
aids offered the community through his su- 
perintendency. His good nature did not 


suffer him to feel very deeply piqued, how- 
ever, if now and then a beneficiary showed 
him little gratitude or courtesy, for his in- 
telligence made allowance for roughness on 
the score of the delinquent’s ignorance, and 
at the same time his strong self-esteem min- 
istered an element of indifference, which 
sustained his consciousness of superiority 
and merit. This characteristic enabled him 
to treat with the miscellaneous classes of 
the neighborhood very successfully, and his 
off-hand, authoritative manner had obtained 
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general respect with all, while many regard- 
ed him with admiration, as one possessing 
“ ginooine aristucrisy.” 

It was, perhaps, a quarter past ten when 
the Secretary, with Buinpy at his heels, en- 
tered the police-station, The magistrate 
was in his chair, attending to the cases 
which had been brought in by the police- 
men of the district, and the usual motley 
scene presented itself there of dirty, ragged, 
illiterate, besotted, vice-and-crime-worn hu- 
manity ; the offenders against law and order 
on one side, guarded by gentlemen of the 
shield and baton; their friends, or curious 
droppers in, on the other, watching the prog- 
ress of the administration of justice. 

Mr. Hammond made his way through the 
crowded benches to the railing behind 
which the judge’s desk stood, and as soon 
as he had obtained that high functionary’s 
notice, said : 

“Judge, there is a boy here who was 
brought in this morning charged with 
breaking down a fruit-stand, and scuffling 
with another,” 

“ Yes,” spoke out one of the blue-coated 
protectors of public order, “I brought him 
in with the feller he was a-fightin’, an’ he’s 
over here.” 

“What's his name?’ asked the Judge. 

“Camp—Norton Camp.” — 

“ Officer, what about it?” 

Norton, on hearing Mr. Hammond speak, 
had jumped upon his feet, and stood eagerly 
looking at him and the Judge. Of course, 
all eyes in the room were turned toward 
him. 

“Well, you see, Judge, these young fel- 
lers, and a lot of others belonging to their 
crowd, was down in Broome Street, corner 
Thompson ; and wantin’ to carry off some of 
the fruit and nuts and things from a stand 
there these two young rascals just went up 
and w’ile pertendin’ to be fightin’, one knock- 
ed the other inter the stand, and smashed 
it down, and then the others rushed up 
and grabbed apples, nuts and things, and 
put.” 

Norton had listened to this statement, his 
large eyes glistening with excitement and 
indignation, and once or twice would have 
broken out in denial, had not Mr. Ham- 





mond shook his head as a warning against 
his speaking. 

“ Where are the others, officer?” 

“Well, Judge, you see, I was alone there 
on my beat, and didn’t know nothing about 
this till the owner of the stand hollered , 
fur me to come up. When the stand kum 
down, he heard the noise, and rushed out 
of his store, and collared these two larks, 
and when I kum up, told me how ‘twas, 
and I brought ’em in. The rest had van- 
ished.” 

“Let the other boy stand up,” ordered 
the Judge. 

“Certainly they don’t look much alike,” 
he continued ; “the younger one with the 
curly hair looks as if he’d been brought up 
to do better than to get into a scrape of 
this sort. I guess it’s a case of bad com- 
pany. ‘Evil communications corrupt good 
measures ;'”’ and, as if prompted by the sug- 
gestion which this false rendering of Paul 
had furnished, he went on: “This is the 
reason, I suspect, why so many hucksters 
are hauled up for selling their stuff by the 
quart, and declaring that it is by the small 
measure.”’ The crowd of hangers-on saw 
wit in this, and laughed. 

“May I be permitted a word?” asked 
Mr. Hammond. 

“Yes, sir, fair speech is free in my Court- 
room.” 

Another sally from the crowd in loud ap- 
provals. 

“Silence!” cried an officer. 
smiled benignly. 

“I would only say that the smaller of 
those two boys is the only son of a very re- 
spectable woman, who, as I personally 
know, has spared no pains in his moral 
education, and I share her opinion that he 
is not guilty of any intention to steal, but 
was a little imprudent this morning in en- 
deavoring to obtain justice on his own ac- 
count for what he considered a gross act of 
wrong done to him by the large boy at his 
side.” 

“All very fine, sir; but my experience 
with these sons of very respectable women 
is not favorable to their moral conduct, 
whatever may have been their moral edu- 
cation.” 


The Judge 
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“ Will you let him say a word in his own 
behalf?” 

“Yes. Speak up, boy, and tell us about 
it. Be quick, as time presses.” 

“T tell you the truth, sir, that I didn’t 
think of stealing the fruit, nor doing any- 
thing wrong. I wasn’t playing or talking 
with this boy or the others, though I know 
most of ‘em, for they live near our house. 
I was standing near that boy by the gentle- 
man,” pointing to Bumpy. 

Mr. Hammond here explained in response 
to an inquiring look from the Judge, “I 
brought him here, sir, because he came to 
me and said that he was present when the 
scuffle took place, and saw the whole of it. 
But hadn’t we better hear the rest of the 
boy's account ?”’ 

“Yes. Go-on, sir, with your story,” com- 
manded the Judge. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Norton. 
standing near Bumpy, that boy —”’ 

“Strange it wasn’t he who bumped you 
against the stand,’’ commented the Judge, 
whereat the lookers-on laughed again. 

“When this boy here came up and told 
Bumpy to hook some of the oranges and 
fetch them to him, Bumpy said he wouldn’t. 
Then he asked me to do it, and said he’d 
spoil my face if I didn’t do it quick. I told 
him | wouldn’t steal for him or anybody 
else. He then just run against me before I 
knew what he was a goin’ to do, and pushed 
me against the stand; and I couldn’t save 
myself from falling—indeed I couldn’t, sir. 
And I felt so mad against him for doing 
such a mean trick, that I jumped up as soon 
as I could, and went at him to give him a 
good lick—whipping. He's a good deal 
bigger’n me. i—but I didn’t think of that, 
I was so angry.” 

“You had a right to be angry, boy, if 
what you say is true. Say, you big lubber, 
how is it?” asked the Judge, addressing 
“crass-eyed Tim.” ‘ Look at me straight 
now, and answer.” 

“I don’ know,” replied Tim, stolidly. 

“You don’t know whether he was too 
much for you, who are big enough for two 
of him?” 

“I'd licked him like blazes, if that cove and 
the cop hadn’t stopped it. Kin do it easy.” 


“I was 





“Tell me,” said the Judge sternly, “ if 
what the boy has told is true or not?” 

“ You know it’s true ev’ry bit uv’t, Tim,” 
cried Bumpy. 

“Look here, bub,” said the Judge to that 
irrepressible, ‘“‘perhaps you know more 
about it than is good for you; so keep your 
tongue quiet, or you may have your head 
bumped. Now, Tim, if that’s your name, 
what have you to say?” 

Tim was not going to incriminate him- 
self for the sake of another. He had too 
much of the low cunning of the experienced 
street-boy for that; and an unscrupulous 
mendacity ready for use to save himself, if 
possible, from the penalty of his own wrong- 
doing. In answer to the Judge’s peremptory 
demand, he slowly drawled with impassive 
countenance— 

“Alla lie! He wanted ter nab’n oringe, 
’n’ I told ’m I’d smack’s jaw ef he darst ter. 
Then he jist went ter the stan’, an’ I after ’m. 
Then he trips aginst the things, an’ knocks 
‘em over onter the side-walk, an’ ‘fore I 
know’d wat he wuz a-goin’ ter do, he jist 
pitches inter me. The cop knows the rist 
ov’t. That’s all I knows on’t;” and Tim 
assumed an air of injured innocence which 
comported ridiculously with his vicious 
physiognomy and small crossed-eyes, while 
Norton stared at him bewildered by such 
an exhibition of cool malice. 

“Where’s the man who ordered you to 
arrest these fellers, officer?” 

“He said he’d come down and make his 
complaint to-morrow morning,” replied he 
of the star. 

“ Then the case must go over, 
up.” 

“But, Judge,” interposed Mr. Hammond 
“must this young boy, or both these boys 
be shut up to await the convenience ot 
their accuser? Is it not doing them 
a great wrong, and exposing one, at 
least, to influences which may have a 
very pernicious effect-upon his moral char- 
acter? ”’ 

‘«1 don’t want to hear any sermons here, 
sir,” roared the Judge; .“time’s too valu- 
able to be taken up in that way. Go see the 
man yourself, if you want to, These young 
vagabonds need a lesson.” 


Lock ’em 
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“My good sir, this is the first time that 
boy has been accused of— ” 

“The old story—Always must be a fust 
time. Better nip it in the bud by giving him 
a taste of jail discipline. What's the next 
case?” 

Mr. Hammond did not like this manner 
of treatment, of course, but he was not so 
new to such scenes that it was altogether 
unexpected. High judicial talent and a 
delicate discrimination he did not look for 
in a Police Court; yet, like all who are so- 
licitors for moral reform, he felt that wisdom 
was greatly needed there to guide the ad- 
ministration of authority. It is the abuse 
‘of justice and kindness, under the cloak of 
authority, which greatly embarrasses the 
work of the humane among the poor and 
ignorant. 

On emerging from the building, Mr. Ham- 
mond discovered Bumpy leaning against a 
horse-post on the opposite side of the street, 
and called him, The boy ran across, and 
said in a low tone: 

“I reckoned as how they war a-goin’ ter 
jug me, an’ I just slipped out w’ile that cove 
was a tellin’ his thunderin’ big lies ‘bout 
Woolly.” 

“ You’re a keen one surely, and can take 
care of yourself.” 

“I tries ter, sir, but lor’, that Woolly 
don’t try a pin to git outer trouble when 
‘taint his fault enny more’n ’tis that ‘ki- 
yi’s." He’s a good’un, though, I kin tell 
yer, an’ I'd like ter see cross-eyed Tim git 
strapped for tellin’ on’m that way, I would.” 

“Well, my boy, I have some business to 
look after, and must be going. You can go 
to Mrs, Camp, and tell her that the Judge 
ordered the boys to be remanded for further 
examination to-morrow morning, when the 
fruit-seller is to appear against them, and 
that he refused to entertain any application 
for Norton's release ; but that probably to- 
morrow an arrangement will be made in 
that behalf; tefl her not to be over-anxious, 
as it will come out all right.” 

Mr. Hammond walked away and Bumpy 
turned up toward Houston Street. “Less 
see,” he meditated ; “ ’Manded fur ’xamin- 
ation ’—yes, that’s wot the feller sed; and 
suthin "bout applercatin ter let’m loose ter- 





morrer. But I guess this yer cove knows 
*nough ’bout them things hisself, Mr. Wats- 
yer-name, ter tell’m, ’thout gittin’ ’m criss- 
cross,” 


CHAPTER XII. _ 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE PRISONER. 


. BUMPY made a very explicit report on 
the situation in his own graphic style, and 
added some remarks, born of his hard ex- 
perience with a father whose drunken habits * 
frequently brought him into collision with 
the police officials, which were very accepta- 
ble counsel to the troubled widow. As it 
was near noon, she made a package of some 
of those excellent biscuit, to which we al- 
luded in a previous chapter, divided and 
spread with cherry-juice (Norton liked to eat 
the juice of stewed fruit in this manner), 
and handed it to Bumpy, with the request 
that he take it to the police-station for Nor- 
ton. She had also prepared one, which she * 
gave to the boy who was proving himself 
worthy the title of friend by his ready wil- 
lingness to serve her in this hour of need. 

“ My eyes! aint this jist good for a feller’s 
stomjick,” mumbled Bumpy, as he wended 
his way down the stairs, his mouth crammed 
with the fruit and bread. “ Talk ’bout John- 
son’s cream-cake, will yer—’taint nothin’ to 
this; ef’t don’t jest touch the spot, this in- 
dividible aint no judge of sich fixins! Gelory 
gum!” 

This was the tenor of his musings while 
the biscuit lasted, and until he reached the 
place of Norton’s confinement, where he 
addressed himself to a clerk with whom he * 
was acquainted, and having shown the 
package, and a note which Mrs, Camp had 
written to Norton, he was permitted a brief 
interview with the prisoner. 

As might have been expected, the sensi- 
tive boy was restive and sad under this new 
experience. He was restive, because his 
high-strung nature rebelled against the 
thought of being deprived of his liberty, 
and that from no positive wrong of his own 
commission. He was sad, chiefly on ac- © 
count of the anxiety occasioned to his 
mother -nd sisters by this mishap. “If I 
could ouly have a chance,” thought he, “to 
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see mother for a few minutes, and tell) her 
that I didn’t do anything wrong intention- 
ally, I’d feel so much better. Mother would 
believe me against all the policemen and 
fruit-sellers in the world.” If Mr. Ham- 
mond had stopped for a minute to talk with 
him, that would have helped much to allevi- 
ate his distress. But Mr. Hammond was in 
a hurry when he left the magistrate, and 
djd not think of having a talk with the ac- 
cused, In fact, he jadged that his presence 
there should itself give much encourage- 
ment to the boy by the interest in his case 
which the Secretary of the Mission thus 
manifested. Norton did indeed experience 
a very happy sense of relief when he saw 
that important man speak in his behalf, and 
he expected release as a necessary result of 
such advocacy ; but when he found himself 
sent back into the apartment where was 
grouped a score of men and boys, whose 
rough garbs and rougher language and de- 
meanor denoted that for them accusation 
and arrest -had some certain warrant, his 
heart sank. Bumpy’s entrance, however, 
broke the chain of his melancholy reflec- 
tions, and with an exclamation of joy, he 
sprang toward him. 

“Oh, Bumpy! you here, and something 
from mother?” 

“Yes, sir; suthin’ good to eat, and suthin’ 
good to read, I guess, too.” 

Norton grasped the parcel and letter with 
haste, and tearing open the letter, read : 

“My DEAREST Boy: I know all about 
the affair, and believe you innocent. Keep 
up a good heart; be patient. Trials well 
borne bring out the noble in us, and make 
us strong. I shall come to see you as soon 
as I can. Any message you have to send 
will be carried by Bumpy, who shows him- 
self’a true friend to you. MOTHER.” 

“She doesn’t believe I tried to steal!” 
cried he. 

‘No, guess not ; why should she? Didn’t 
I tell her all "bout it?” 

“Did you, Bumpy, how that Tim threw 
me against the stand, and I wasn’t to blame 
for that; and how I couldn’t help going at 
the mean feller, though I’m sorry I did, 
“cause it looks kind o’ bad for me.” 

“ Ef yer’d jest a-rund away‘like us other 





fellers, Woolly, yer’d a-got clear, an’ not a- 
bin jugged this way.” 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t have run, because 
it wasn’t my fault.” 

“Then yer’d bin tuk up, any how, fur 
that feller wat sells the oringes war jest 
blazin’ mad, yer know, and wudn’t a 
stopped ter ax quistions.”” 

“I s’pose so,” replied Norton. 

“ Well, mother knows the right of it, and 
you, too, Bumpy; so I guess I can stand a 
little of life in here.” 

“’Taint so bad es sum folks think,” said 
Bumpy, encouragingly; “I’ve staid in a 
wusser wid pop, wen he’d bin tuk in fur 
spreein’, many a night. But say, Woolly, 
s’posin’ I jist go up ter Mister Stanley’s, 
where yer goes fur the waste stuff, an’ tell 
*m ’bout this. P’raps him and that misshun 
chap ‘ll work up yer case, as the law men 
say, and git yer out all right, hey? Wot 
yer say?” 

“1 don’t want to trouble him.” 

“ Nothin’ like havin’ good men workin’ 
for a feller in a trap, my pop sez. Guess 
I’ll go hum to grub, an’ then run up.” 

“Won't you go and see mother first, and 
ask her what she thinks about it?” 

“Yis, ef yer wants me ter.” 

“That’s a nice fellow, Bumpy, and tell 
mother not to worry, as I shall get along 
pretty well; I’v€ something good to eat, any- 
way.” 

“Yer can jest bet on that, Woolly, fur 
this individible had one of them biscuit his- 
self; an’ honey an’ peanut-taffy aint no 
switch to’em. Well, I’m orf. Take keer 
on yerself.” 

“Good-bye, Bumpy, and come in again, 
if I don’t get out soon.” 

Bumpy disappeared through the iron- 
bound door, and Norton sat down in a 
corner to discuss the “something good” in 
the parcel. He was hungry, and each morsel 
was the more welcome to his palate because 
it came from the hands of a béloved mother 
who believed in his integrity. 

Bumpy went to his squalid home, and 
swallowed the coarse fare provided by his 
“marm,” and then ran over to Mrs. Camp’s, 
where he delivered a voluble speech on the 
physical and mental state of Norton, wind- 
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ing up with his suggestion with regard to 
obtaining the assistance of Mr. Stanley. 

Lor’, missus,”’ said he, “he’s yer man. 
That misshun feller aint any great pertaters 
down ’mong them perlice, cos he don’t 
know nothin’ "bout talkin’ ter "em. They 
jist need sassin’ they does, an’ nary uv yer 
Sunday meetin’ talk.” 

“I should be sorry to call upon Mr. 
Stanley, my boy, unless it were absolutely 
necessary. Norton will endure patiently, | 
think, a few days’ imprisonment, if he must. 
Certainly a little thing like the loss of a few 
oranges will not be made an occasion for 
severity toward a child like Norton.” 

“I dunno, missus. Sometimes them fel- 
lers is mighty hard on boys, and sling ’em 
up fur a month, an’ wuss, jest fur nothin’ 
‘tall. Ef that chap wat keeps the stan’ 
comes down and swears hard, it ’ll be purty 
bad for ’em, p'raps, ef ther aint noboddy 
roun’ ter tak’ Woolly’s part.” 

Naturally enough, these candid words, 
spoken directly from the practical experience 
of the boy, were persuasive in their effect 
upon Mrs. Camp’s hesitating will. She had 
a deeply-grounded aversion to engaging the 


attention or interest of people in her per- 
sonal affairs, and often experienced serious 
:nconvenience and loss because of this dis- 


position. She felt, indeed, that she had no 
right to draw upon the time and industry 
of others, except in an emergency, and the 
emergencies which brought her to such a 
course rarely occurred. Most of the occa- 
sions in which the average housekeeper 
deemed herself warranted in calling in a 
neighbor for assistance, this earnest and sen- 
sitive woman considered trivial, and easily 
disposed of by energetic management. A 
case may illustrate her method. One day Dell 
found a piece of glass in the hall, dropped, 
probably, by some careless glazier who had 
made the tour of the building in his search 
for a job. The little girl picked it up, and 
started on a run to show it to her mamma, 
but unfortunately stumbled over the door- 
sill and fell, the sharp glass cutting a deep 
gash in her upper arm. She screamed from 
pain and the sight of the blood, and imme- 
diately drew Mrs. Camp’s attention. In- 
stead of rushing to a neighbor and implor- 








ing her to go or send for a doctor, the mother 
instantly took up the child, and sitting down 
with her in her lap, calmly examined the 
wound. Finding that it involved no im- 
portant blood-vessel, she took some cold 
water and a small, soft sponge, and washed 
it clean ; then, with a needle and some silk 
thread, quickly and skillfully drew the lips 
of the wound together, Dell, in response to 
her soothing, cheery talk, quietly submitting 
to the little pain thus given her, and watch- 
ing very closely the operation. The wound 
being closed in this manner, a soft, light 
bandage of muslin was put around the arm, 
and an hour afterward Dell appeared as 
lively and happy as was her wont. 

‘“‘I niver see the bate of that woman 
down there, that Missus Camp,” said Mrs. 
Moriarty, to whom Dell showed her arm the 
next day after the accident. “ Anybody ilse 
wud ha’ screamed an’ set us all crazy-like ; 
but the little darlint is taken so quietly, and 
trated better than the docthers cud do it, 
and niver a word do yer hear till ’tis all over 
wid.” 

Mr. Stanley had shown a real interest in 
Norton, and the poor widow now felt that 
a sort of crisis had come in her boy’s life, 
and that a strong effort must be made to 
save him from a possibly severe infliction of 
judicial discipline. She reflected a little up- 
on Bumpy’s admonition, and then signified 
her willingness to have him apply to Mr. 
Stanley in Norton’s behalf. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE EXPECTED VIS!T—AN ADVOCATE. 


THAT afternoon at about four o'clock a 
moderate knock was heard at Mrs, Camp’s 
door, and Dell sprang to open it. 

“My little one, does Mrs. Camp live 
here?’’ inquired a gentleman whose full- 
bearded face would have at once suggested 
the second person in the firm of Taylor & 
Stanley. 

“Yes, sir. Will you walk in?” 

“Thank you,” and Mr. Stanley entered 
the room. Mrs. Camp arose from her chair 
and advanced to meet the gentleman, 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Camp; my name 
is Stanley.” 
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“Good afternoon, sir,” replied the lady, 
a little awkardly perhaps, for she had the 
impression that the call was in response to 
Bumpy’s application, and, as was usually 
the case at first in her relations with others, 
any sense of obligation induced a tempo- 
rary embarrassment; “Please to take a 
chair, sir—Mr. Stanley,” assigning one for 
his use. “I feel greatly indebted to you, 
sir, for the warm interest you have exhib- 
ited in Norton.” 

“Don’t speak of it, my dear madam. 
The boy commended himself to me at first 
sight, both by his honesty and by his strong 
physiognomical resemblance to a former 
friend, his father. You may not have heard 
of me, Mrs. Camp, for our intimacy was of 
comparatively short duration, only while we 
were members of the same company. I 
had been transferred to that but six months 
before the battle at Gettysburg, yet in that 
six months Lieutenant Camp won my deep- 
est respect, and I can add, my gratitude.” 

“« My late husband mentioned your name 
in two or three of his letters,’ said the 
widow. 

“Do you remember the connection in 
which such mention occurs ?” 

Mrs. Camp had lately re-read much of 
her husband’s correspondence while he was 
in the army, to ascertain his relation to the 
very person now in her presence—his in- 
terest in Norton leading, of course, to the 
repetition of what was always an avocation 
which mingled sweet and melancholy re- 
flections. 

“ His letters were somewhat brief, owing 
to the rapid movements of his division of 
the army at that time, and his allusions to 
acquaintances were necessarily brief.” 

“He was one of the busiest officers I 
ever knew, madam. Conscientiously so. 
His time ever seemed full of duties and 
services. No man in our regiment was 
more regretted than Lieutenant Camp. 
But if your memory serves you, it would be 
a matter of gratification to me to know in 
what way my name was mentioned at any 
time. I would not, of course, appear pre- 
sumptuous, and, perhaps, as this is the first 
time we have met, it is a piece of boldness 
quite unwarranted in me to ask this.” 





“A friend of my husband, sir, could 
scarcely be culpable of discourtesy. In one 
of his letters he writes something like this 
(Mrs. Camp usually spoke of her husband’s 
sayings and doings as of one who was 
living) : 

“*Stanley and I have been discussing 
the relation of character to organization. 
For one who has never read Combe he is 
an apt pupil, some knowledge of physiology 
which he possesses being of great aid in 
clearing up the few doubts I have enter- 
tained, as you know, with regard to the 
operation of certain faculties.’ 

“In another letter he writes : 

“*T should tell you in passing that I 
think our talks have been of service to the 
sergeant, for he no longer views life in the 
cynical way which was his wont, early in 
our acquaintance.’ He does not go into 
details, sir; but I infer that Mr. Stanley 
viewed life at one time from the cold, crit- 
ical plane of his intellect.” 

“Worse than that, madam. When I en- 
tered the army I had become embittered in 
spirit, or rather mind, on account of the 
inconsistencies of people generally. I had 
lost confidence in popular morality, so much 
of falsehood and wrong were perpetrated 
by those who claimed the best moral and 
intellectual culture. My reading of philos- 
ophy had inclined me to take at first utili- 
tarian views of the principle termed con- 
science, and my observation of practical 
human nature had about convinced me that 
selfishness was the basic element of indi- 
vidual endeavor, over which a thin film of 
strained and mawkish sentiment was spread, 
which partly disguised its harsh and repul- 
sive outlines. I deemed that culture helped 
men to disguise their selfishness, and to 
lubricate their methods of dealing. I saw 
little that was desirable or lovely in life, 
therefore, and was fast degenerating into 
misanthropy. I had my share of the world’s 
selfishness, of course, and that led me to 
become a soldier. I wanted to exercise 
authority, and where is a man more thor- 
oughly a master than when exercising the 
function of an officer in a company? Well, 
to be brief, I fell in with Lieutenant Camp, 
was in immediate association with him, as 
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you know, being orderly of the company. 
I had been subject to rigid treatment from 
my other superior officers and expected it 
from him. But no; he approached me in 
a totally different manner; appeared to 
comprehend my mental diathesis in the 
start, and in a few weeks I found myself 
regarding him in a way that was new to 
me ; in fact, as a kind, solicitous friend. I 
owe to him that most important of acqui- 
sitions, a knowledge of myself. He taught 
me how to analyze my own character, 
pointed out the reasons for my taciturnity 
and cynicism, and counseled me with refer- 
ence to their correction; and all in so 
simple a fashion that it was truly a wonder- 
ful revelation to me.” 

“My husband was a most earnest advo- 
cate of the phrenologicai system,” said Mrs. 
Camp, whose feelings were warmly interest- 
ed in the remarks of her visitor ; ‘‘and who 
could be otherwise who has been brought 
into practical contact with its workings as 
a revealer of mind and an instrumentality 
for the improvement of character ?” 

“No one, surely,” replied Mr. Stanley. 
“I sent for treatises on the subject, and in 
the intervals from duty read them carefully, 
and, at the same time, applied the principles 
in my relations with our men. I endeavored 
to co-operate with the lieutenant as far as I 
could, and I think that we were very suc- 
cessful. It was said that our company was 
the best managed in the regiment. There 
was scarcely a man, madam, who would 
not have risked his life for Lieutenant 
Camp. But I am interrupting you in the 
midst of duties which are of importance to 
you, I know.” 

“I am only too happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak with one who knew my dear 
husband, sir. Such an occasion comes so 
rarely now that it even sets aside the con- 
sideration of matters of urgent moment.” 

“TI came, madam, not as a curiosity- 
hunter, but to see the lady who had honored 
the man, whom I remember as a benefactor, 
with her hand and heart, and who stood in 
the relation of mother to a youth who has 
recently commended himself tomy notice. 
I shall not express my concern in finding 
this lady in such an environment, for I am 





impressed by what I see and know that 
this condition is not one of indiscretion. 
But will Mrs. Camp permit me to hope that 
if a change may be brought about, she will, 
for the sake of her children, accept it ?’”’ 

“My children are my chief concern, sir ; 
but the condition in which you find me is 
not so pitiable as you may think. We are, 
at least, tolerably comfortable ; and we are 
not inclined—excuse me, Mr. Stanley—to 
accept charity unless compelled by neces- 
sity. Any improvement in our circum- 
stances we would prefer to earn rather 
than feel indebted to others for it.” 

“ But, my good friend, you deserve the 
best circumstances society has to offer,” 
said Stanley, with a tone of warmth in his 
voice. 

“I conceive that I deserve only what I 
earn,” said the lady. 

“ Precisely ; and a woman who possesses 
that intelligence and experience which can 
render life happy, even amid scenes of 
wretchedness and want, should be assigned 
a place where her influence will have a less 
restricted operation. Society needs her im- 
proving hand as much in Madison Avenue 
as in Mackerelville. You, Mrs. Camp, are 
not in your place here, because of your 
children, and because your usefulnes$ can 
not have proper range. Your hands are 
tied by necessity. But pardon me for these 
personalities, and permit me at some future 
time to discuss with you measures tending 
to a change of residence. I feel, madam, 
a deep sense of obligation—have carried it, 
indeed, since my soldier days—and have 
always intended to render some return to 
Lieutenant Camp or his should my ability 
and an occasion permit. No protest—” 

A tap at the door here drew attention. 
Dell opened it, and Bumpy entered in his 
customary manner. Like boys of his class, 
especially when entrusted with a service of 
importance, he plunged into the midst of 
what there was to be communicated. So 
jerking his cap off, he addressed Mrs. Camp 
with : 

“Soon’s I got hum, Missus, me mother 
gin me an errint down ter Hudson Street 
wot tuk me over’n hour. Then I went over 
ter Stanley’s (Bumpy had not the pleasure’ 
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of Mr. Stanley’s acquaintance, and at the 
mention of his name that gentleman looked 
inquiringly at Mrs. Camp, who, however, 
made no sign, preferring that Bumpy’s mes- 
sage should be the agent by which the sit- 
uation of Norton would be made known), 
an’ they told me that he was out, but 
might be in agin ’fore long; so I waited ’n 
waited "bout ’n hour, till I was tired, and 
then I kum here.” 

“Were you looking: for me, my boy?” 
inquired Mr, Stanley. 

“Ef yer name’s Stanley, I jest was.” 
The merchant nodded, and Bumpy went 
on. “I s’pose the Missus has told yer 
‘about Woolly bein’ tuk up.” 

“No. Has your son—I presume he 
means your boy, Mrs. Camp—been ar- 
rested?” 

“Yes, sir, I regret to say it; but not for 
any misdoing of his own.” 

“Why; how was it? This must be 
looked into.” 

At a sign from the lady, Bumpy related 
the affair and the subsequent proceedings 
in the court-room, and then Mr. Stanley 
said : 








“While I regret this occurrence because 
of the anxiety it gives you, madam, I am 
pleased somewhat because of the oppor- 
tunity it furnishes me to be of service to 
you. Permit me, then, to take this matter 
into my own hands.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said the widow with suffused 
eyes, “ I would not trouble you for—” 

“Trouble! This will afford me a change 
of occupation which will not be disagree- 
able. Business does not press, so that I 
have all the time needed ; and, besides, I 
think that a little energetic management 
this afternoon and to-morrow morning 
will give Norton the freedom of the city 
again. And I'll be about it now. Trust 
to me.” 

His warm and frank manner, added to Nor- 
ton’s hearty delineations of his excellence, 
had quite won the respect of Mrs. Camp; 
and then his generous proffer of help— 
what less could she do than to take Mr. 
Stanley’s hand on his departure, and if 
her eyes did not speak her thanks fully, 
her gentle clasp supplied what was want- 
ing. H. S. DRAYTON, 

(To be continued.) 
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POCKETS AND CHARACTER. 


E take the following from the Home 
Fournal ; there is some truth in it, 


W 


as well as material for amusing reflection : 
“Whether we consult the fashion of our 

fellows’ pockets, their contents, or the pe- 

culiar ways in which they are manipulated, 


we shall find them rich in suggestions. A 
curious observer might profitably spend a 
good part of his time in a fashionable 
tailor’s shop—in the ostensible capacity of 
deputy assistant-measurer, perhaps — but 
really with an eye to divining the souls of 
the various customers from their several 
tastes in pockets. He would note, in the 
first place, that in the matter of pockets, 
and in that alone, does the fashionable 
tailor aforesaid permit his votaries any free- 
dom of choice. He knows, being wise in 
his generation, that discretion is the better 
part of despotism; and that a man will 
sooner submit to wearing a fashionable 





strait-jacket thane to being overruled — 
even in a fashionable direction—in his 
pockets. Accordingly this young swell of 
the haw-haw type orders his trousers-pock- 
ets to be cut vertically down the seam; 
while that other who belongs rather to the 
horsey order, and wears heavy rings, broad 
sleeve-buttons, fancy scarf-pin, and glitter- 
ing watch-chain, must have his open hori- 
zontally in front of the hip. Mark, again, 
the gulf that divides the gentleman whose 
handkerchief peeps from an outside breast- 
pocket from him who wears it mysteriously 
within ; how different are both from the 
respectable personage who produces his 
bandanna from the skirts of his black frock ; 
and how superior are all three to the wretch 
who smuggles his ‘wipe’ into the pocket 
of his trousers! Here is a schoolboy ; he 
cares little for the appearance of his pockets, 
so that they are deep and stout, as his 
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nature is ardent and insatiable. Yonder 
comes a yellow-clawed stockbroker who 
will have buttons put to his pockets! and 
after him a commercial traveler, whose 
pockets are a specialty. Next— but we 
must cut this procession short. 

“When we see an unkempt, anxious in- 
dividual, who refers on all occasions to a 
sequestered inner breast-pocket, as though 
he owned nothing that was not invaluable, 
we know him for an injured bankrupt or a 
deserving refugee. A timid, retiring nature 
is prejudiced in favor of waistcoat pockets, 
because he can get in and out of them 
readily and inconspicuously. Large, pomp- 
ous men, on the contrary, love to fetch 
things from their tail-pockets. with a grand 
sweep and a flourish. The bald-headed, 
complacent philanthropist rejoices in wide, 
baggy pockets, to hold the overflowings of 
his heart ; footpads and suspicious charac- 
ters like baggy pockets, too, generally in 
their overcoats. A rich country squire, 
with cheery voice and broad shoulders, 
prefers doing business with the side-pockets 
of his Knickerbocker sack-coat, which are 
accessible, off-hand, and without bothering. 
And as there are pockets proper to different 
types of men,-so also are there pockets 
peculiar to all the seven ages, from the 
child, with his single trousers-pocket, to 
the lean and slippered pantaloon, who feels 





for his tremulous snuff-box and gold-bowed 
spectacles. 

“ Pockets are a great assistance in striking 
attitudes, and a man’s attitudes betray him. 
Insolent wealth thrusts its hands into its 
trousers-pockets, rattles its money at you, 
and measures you from your head to your 
boots. There is a species of jaunty ex- 
quisite, who poises his white forefinger and 
thumb in the pocket of his waistcoat. There 
is a bluff, stern-browed man who shoves his 
fists defiantly into the side-pockets of his 
roundabout jacket ; there is the elderly, old- 
fashioned gentleman, who gets his slender 
hands into the pockets of his broad-cloth 
skirt-coat, and turns his back upon the fire. 

“On the whole, it appears that the smaller 
a man’s nature is, the more self-conscious 
and fussy, the greater his dependence on 
pockets. The more pocket, the less man ; 
petty people run to pocket. But the man 
who ignores pockets proves the wealth of 
his internal resources. Heroes make little 
account of them—put their hands in them 
only for the purpose of taking something 
out to do good with. The hands of simple, 
great, preoccupied men hang by their sides, 
awkwardly perhaps, but quite respectably. 
Pockets are anti-Christian—at least the 
Apostles had none—and we shall look for 
them in vain in the New Jerusalem. The 
ideal is pocketless.”’ 





Wwe the foaming cataract! See 
how.sparkling, how evanescent, how 
intangible, yet what a soft veil it forms to 
the black, thundering surges below ; observe 
it clothing each tree with mossy verdure, 
and gemming every leaf with a diamond! 
Over all it hangs a rainbow and then soars 
away a freight of cloud-blessings for the 
waiting earth. Such is imagination. It 
softens and beautifies the harsh, restless, 
stubborn facts of life; it bends an arch of 
hope whose key-stone reaches Heaven. 
Imagination creates an ideal, a king to 
whom all the other mental faculties delight 
to render homage. Poetry, not always that 
of rhymes and measures, is its natural 
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THE POETRY OF LIFE. 


language. Poetry is the voice of Nature, 


and therefore immortal. How many of 
the ancient poets have survived their con- 
temporary prose writers! Why? Because 
the electric chain of sympathy strikes a 
spark wherever it touches the great heart 
of humanity. To-day despair, with the 
doomed Queen of Carthage, ambition 
with Ulysses, or religious enthusiasm with 
/Eneas, springs as promptly as in the time 
of Cesar. 

Imagination develops with the earliest 
dawn of intelligence. The little prattler 
on your knee often startles you by the 
beauty of her conceptions. A child too 
young to know the meaning of death, stand- 
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ing for the first time by an open grave,! 
asked: “ Will he not come up again?” 
“Yes,” was the response, half in fear lest 
the spectacle of burial should make death 
a gloomy terror. Still the infant imagina- 
tion was busy. At last her eye brightened, 
and with a glad smile she said: “ Just like 
the flowers ; will he not?” No terrors for 
the little one had the cold, damp earth, the 
narrow coffin, the ghastly shroud, for her 
mind, fresh from the Creator, grasped in- 
stinctively the twin ideas of resurrection 
and immortality. 

Reading over-wrought fiction and hot- 
bed mental development give rise, in ex- 
treme youth, to a sentimentality that par- 
takes of the ludicrous ; and the boy-lover of 
fifteen addresses his fair inamorata in such 
impassioned strains as the following : 

My sweet Araminta, 

My love and my treasure, 
I think of you always, 

My joy and my pleasure. 
Your eyes are of azure, 

Your hair gleams so brightly— 
(Oh ! fie on this rhyming, 

I can’t do it rightly.) 
I think of you always, 

At night and in daytime, 


At home or whe’ traveling, 
At school or in playtime. 


Now tell me you love me, 
That only will save me 
From joining the army, 
Perchance, or the navy. 
If father won't let me 
Do one or the other, 
You'll find in the river, 
Some morning, your lover. 

Araminta, deeply moved, pens on her 
window-ledge by the moonlight an answer- 
ing sonnet more elegant, more sentimental, 
and with an equal amount of real feeling. 
A few months elapse, and the youthful pair 
look upon their dream of love as a thing of 
the past. Older and wiser heads ‘laugh in 
scorn, for they can not fathom those warm, 
throbbing hearts, and behold there still 
shrined in undimmed lustre the beautiful 
ideals which, for a brief season, seemed to 
assume the forms of Araminta and Euphra- 
sius. The same ideal follows the boy to 
manhood ; it lures him from the haunts of 
vice and checks the greed of gold. As 
Araminta stands at the marriage-altar her 
soul is filled with a holy vision of a trust 





more tender, of a love more forbearing 
than the world has ever known, and ever, 
amid the crowded cares of maturer life, she 
is pressing upward toward this pure ideal. 

Middle age, with its many burdens, too 
often crushes to the dust the imagination, 
and men become mere machines. Let this 
not be so. If you can not write poetry, 
think it; if you can not think it, read it 
often ; if you have not time for that, sing 
hymns at your work. While her little ones 
were sleeping, a weary mother penned, in 
reply to an unjust accusation, the beautiful 
hymn —“I love to steal awhile away,” 
which thousands of her toiling sisters have 
sung and found therein the relief of sym- 
pathy. 

How sweetly through the quiet of old 
age steal the poems and ideals of youth ! 
A few have been attained; most of them 
soared higher at each effort to grasp them. 


An aged pair alone by the hearth whence 
so many have gone out, clasp each other’s 
hands as they talk of the long journey “ up 
the hill thegither,” and the “mony canty 
days” of the “ auld lang syne.” Then the 
old Family Bible with its long register of 
births and deaths is laid on the table, and 
with dimmed eyes and wrinkled fingers 
they trace the oa. ome poetic description 
of the land they hope so Soon to enter, 
the land to which their ideals have already 
fled. 


The power which created imagination 
has showered the means for its cultivation. 
From the hues of sky and earth he who can 
not write may learn to paint his thoughts 
with form and color; from the myriad 


sounds of nature the mute poet may gather 
the notes which will enable him to express in 
anthems imaginations otherwise unutter- 
able. The winds — a soft lullaby ; 
the brook murmurs a flowing dactyl ; the 
measured tread of the iambic onake trom 
the rocks and hills ; ‘the birds trill a merry 
roundelay ; and the thunder of the cataract, 
the cloud, and the earthquake are the blank 
verse in this mighty poem. The ages are 
rounded into cycles, and the worlds march 
in measure at the fiat of the Almighty. 
Holy men inspired by God clothed their 
imaginations in the most sublime poetry 
ever written. From the chaotic birth of 
nature till time shall be no more and human 
conception falls powerless, the Bible rolls 
its mighty epic, with the glorious refrain 
ever and anon bursting from its pages: 
“Praise the Lord! angels, heavens, earth, 
the depths! Let all that breathe praise 
the Lord.” LODOLA. 





INDOLENCE IN LITERATURE. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested im creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with !mpunity be neglected. 





INDOLENCE IN LITERATURE. 
ParRT II. 


WE do not say that writers always cease 
to beconscientiously exacting of them- 
selves in diligence and discrimination, when 
an approving world kneels at their feet. 
There are ever a few excellent models for art- 
ists to imitate when original genius, or pluck, 
is wanting. There are heroic workers who, 
having won the leadership of intelligence, 
are sensitively alive to the delicate yet grave 
responsibilities which they feel called upon 
to engineer. They do not fail to have their 
lamps trimmed by day, head-lights ablaze 
by night, and to keep a faithful lookout upon 
the swift, hastening track that glides under 
their feet to an eventful destiny. They are 
determined that no mere carelessness of 
theirs shall make victims before or behind 
them. Their convictions are grounded upon 
infinitesimal analysis; their sentiments are 
dedicated to unequivocal truth ; their imag- 
ination is the in-gathering of possibilities 
from the horizon bounds of spiritual in- 
stinct ; their poetry is the outleaping of the 
soul of man to the incomparable richness of 
external nature ; their research is the gath- 
ering up of the minute works of God on the 
common shores of time, where are scattered 
rock and wreck of incident and accident ; 
their comprehensiveness is the daily work 


of linking strongly together the extensions: 


of the multitudinous chains of separate phi- 
losophies and systems ; their philosophy it- 
self is the clipping of ideas from old con- 
nections, enlarging them, and transforming 
them with successively new settings ; their 
humor is imbibed from the ludicrousness of 
their own and others’ blundering acts, the 
consequent confusion and mortification, and 
at last the happy denouement—for “all is 
well that ends well ;” in short, they make the 





most of everything, and—are not afraid of 
drudgery. That last item is the pith of the 
matter. Bridget “would like to dust the 
arrnamints in the parlhar, but who wud 
be afther scrub’n the kitchen floorh when 
they’ve a moind to be a foine lady?” Brid- 
get’s declaration of her sentiments of honor 
and ambition is a democratic echo reverber- 
ating through an aristocratic house. 

The writer has not attempted to give a 
dissertation, by any means, upon the inex- 
haustive subject of the literary art; but has 
aimed below the professional critic’s mark, 
believing that here is room for something 
considerable to be done. There is much to 
discourage the would-be original thinker— 
more, perhaps, than the public would will- 
ingly acknowledge. He must cleave his 
lonely way through the thick’strata of uni- 
versal ignorance. His own 

“ Outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp.” 

Some philosophers claim that the intellect 
grows while the individual is asleep and un- 
conscious ; that the brain accomplishes its 
most notable work while the body sleeps ; 
that it has short cuts—mysterious, secret-— 
to an idea or plan which the man awake 
might try a life time to run across, and try 
in vain. However true, this will not fill the 
measure of the man who possesses the right 
to think—even wrong. If he has a spark 
of self-respect he will not be tempted to 
deed his soul away to any tramp who walks 
into it for a night’s lodging. Yet he who 
coins his own thoughts, and discovers his 
own stars of truth, must have “ a self-sus- 
tained intellectual might.” His servants are 
not living coadjutors; they are inanimate 
things and intangible instincts; and it is 
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critical work to make their relative aptitudes 
clear. It takes a powerful concentration of 
mind, and a comprehensive judgment, to 
see the inner and outer forces—of whatever 
is under consideration—at once, and to be 
able to grasp the whole sweep of their rela- 
tive mutabilities. What makes it most diffi- 
cult is that the judgment of the writer grows 
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with his work—with his experience—and 
must fit and furnish itsélf while it adapts its | 
subjects and objects to each other. It must | 
provide an appropriate time and place for | 
the advent of a new principle, or let “the | 
truth” go by unnoticed, or unheeded, -for | 
want of a proper exhibition. 
To the people a new idea is like a strange | 
blind man on a public thoroughfare ; they | 
can not tell what his pretensions cover. He | 
may be deserving of attention, but caution | 
outweighs the sympathy of a public people. | 
Then, too, extreme originalities are not at- 
tractive to an imitative mind; they trench 
upon what is permissibly in good taste. 
The imitator seeks something which has an 
outward glow, something which can be 
quickly seen through and copied. He ab- 
hors the rude, the unpolished, and undevel- 
oped, and prefers superficial brilliancy and 
dash. He would stick glass beads upon the 
corners of the evening star to relieve its 
plainness, or ‘put a lion’s head upon a ser- 
pent to make it look noble. He too often 
confounds the rugged and the strong with 
vulgarity and want of delicacy. There is an 
old legend that ought to be printed in letters 
of gold for the present peculiarities of the 
public: “ When the lofty and barren mount- 
ain was first upheaved into the sky, and from 
its elevation looked down on the plains be- 
low, and saw the valley and the less ele- 
vated hills covered with verdure and fruitful 
trees, it sent up to Brahma something like 
a murmur of complaint: ‘Why thus bar- 
ren? Why these scarred and naked sides 
exposed to the eye of man?’ And Brahma 
answered, ‘ The very light shall clothe thee, 
and the shadow of tne passing cloud shall 
be as a royal mantle. More verdure would 
be less light. Thou shalt share in the azure 
of heaven, and the youngest and whitest 
cloud of a summer’s sky shall nestle in thy 





bosom. Thou belongest half to us.’” This 





legend illustrates the old saying, that “ Beau- 
ty unadorned is most adorned.” 

Still, altogether considered, there is a 
deal of friction under the wheels of new 
ideas and unproved theories, and the man 
who devotes himself to truth-speaking, re- 
gardless of popularity, finds his “grit” 
ground to powder before his ideas are taken 
in and hospitably entertained. But contu- 
mely, scorn, or, most discouraging of all, in- 
difference—none of these will close the phi- 
losopher’s mouth when he has somewhat 
important to say. Emerson, one of the best 
of our mental philosophers, warns us that 
“Man’s culture can spare nothing, wants 
all the material. He is to convert all im- 
pediments into instruments, all enemies into 
power. The formidable mischief will only 
make the more useful slave.” Emerson, it 
is well known, is one of the most pains- 
taking of writers—one of the soundest. He 
does not slaughter truth as an offering at 
the altar of poetic fancy ; nor does he write 
nonsense to please a “ mixed audience ;” or 
because Artemus Ward and Mark Twain 
have succeeded in that line. He does what 
the majority of writers might imitate to ad- 
vantage—keeps within his own sphere, and 
a noble one it is. 

But he who observes most closely, exam- 
ines microscopically, and unfolds entirely to 
his own gaze the things and thoughts of 
ever-wonderful life, does not always succeed 
in giving graphic descriptions. He may ex- 
cel as a student, but fail—or contrive, pain- 
fully—to teach. Yet impatience alone will 
not hasten the good which he would bring 
about. “The measure of a master is his 
success in bringing all men round to his 
opinion twenty years later.” There is faith 
in that—faith born of an intelligent will. 
But we digress. The descriptive powers of 
Byron, Shakespeare, Milton, Dickens, are 
marvels to the world. Dickens— active, 
keen-eyed, sympathetic, social Dickens— 
entices his readers, old or young, shy or 
curious, into the mosaic heart of London-- 
into Fagin’s den of thieves, or some other 
hudes, where they can see more of real hu- 
man nature in a few hours than they would 
care to encounter in a life-time; and yet 
every individual is so human—the darkest 
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characters are rescued from total depravity | "The sky is changed !—and such a change! Oh night, 


with such simple fidelity to that hidden bit 
of “true steel” which awaits the striking 
against the “ flint”’ to reveal itself—that the 
reader is half fascinated with the bad com- 
pany, which excites alternately his horror, 
his contempt, his pity, and his curiosity, and 
makes him anxious to be rid of it. Dickens 
studied his text; selected his brushes, his 
paints—using the right brush with the right 
paint—and he applied himself diligently to 
manipulation. 

Shakespeare marshals up his characters 
as familiarly as if they were his dogs, his 
servants, and his children; and he knows 
every whim, every secret passion, or every 
manly principle that possesses them. And 
now that we have written it—is it an old 
expression of our own, or is it a raveling 
from another’s work that we carry off ?— 
Shakespeare’s writings were not all genius ; 
in the best of them there was labor—severe, 
critical, exacting. 

Byron—born full fifty years too early, we 
shall always maintain—played with the finer 
passions, now as if they were simple toys; 
then as if they were brilliants, flashing them 
in the light for beautiful effects; and again, 
with a most thrilling appreciation of their 
holiness. Here is his picture of the break- 
ing heart, familiar to the many—the poetry 
we mean, not the breaking heart—but there 
will be new readers ages hence for Byron’s 


true poetry : 


“ They mourn, but smile at length ; and, smiling, mourn: 
The tree will wither long before it fall ; 
The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn, 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
In massy hoariness ; the ruined wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone ; 
The bars survive the captive they inthral ; 
The day drags through though storms keep out the 


sun ; 
And thus the heart will break ; yet brokenly live on.”’ 


We venture to say that no poet ever held 
commune with Nature with such rapt utter- 
ance—so reverent, and yet familiar—as Lord 
Byron. We have read again and again the 
description of a thunder-storm in “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,”’ third canto, begin- 
ning with the ninety-second stanza. It al- 
ways excites the same emotions, as if it 
were being read for the first time: 





And storm, and dark , ye are 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Nox from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud !” 





strong, 


The four stanzas following increase in in- 
terest ; but having no space for them, we 
content ourself with quoting the ninety- 
seventh. After the poet has been witness- 
ing the commotion of the various elements, 
he then breaks out : 

** Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me—could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 

All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into a word, 

And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a 

sword.” 

These words are not fluid as Aghining, 
but they dart, flash, strike, pierce, burn— 
are roundly charged with electricity. It isa 
tremendous volcanic explosion, followed by 
the softly-whispering voices of nature, 

Words are the common soldiers of ex- 
pression, and. need a good commander. 
They are grotesque figures dancing to a 
dare-devil tune. They are miscellaneous 
blocks waiting for the architect to choose 
and fit them to each other. They are 
taste—nectarine, acidulous, bitter. They 
are perfumes—aromatic, fragrant, or dis- 
gusting. They are tones—melodious, pas- 
sionate, sad, exultant, grand, awful. They 
are colors capable of high effects—from the 
sublime and grandiose to the cool, the clear, 
and soothing; but not every one who lays 
them on the canvas can produce a picture. 
Kaleidoscopic by reflection, they are infi- 
nite in variety of forces, shapes, and beau- 
ties. Pure, simple, and unostentatious of 
their single selves, they mass together in all 
the regal pomp of power, in unique groups 
of personal displays, and yet what senseless 
jargon do they often make! How they can 
glare, and smile, and smite, and frown, and 
chant, and howl, and damn, and bless! The 
fiends and the angels abide in them. They 
are living ghosts. They stand before us in 
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their palpable presences, and yet we can not 
see which way they have come, nor whither 
they are gone. We can not measure their 
powers of good, nor their propensities to 
evil—their friendship, nor their malignity. 
Language, like society, admits freely of 
caste. Glitter and ornament, taste, and 
startling mode prevail, as in the world of 
fashion. How carelessly words are plucked 
and flung about, as blades of grass or grains 
of sand. It-is this prodigality—this total 
lack of knowing, or caring to know, the 
value of words, and thoughts, and things, 
and conditions, and truths—that keeps us 
poor in literature, with all our stores of 
books and tons of newspapers and other 
periodicals, “ Words—words—words!” 
The idea is oftener with “ the needle in the 
haymow,” or in the monkey-cup on the des- 
ert. The kine or the monkeys may find and 
utilize it; but superficial man can get on 
in the world without it, if he only seems to 
have it. 

In the ruder walks of nature man admires 
—then craves. But he beholds the noblest 
genius, and self-denyingly says, “It is not for 
me!” Is it his modesty blushing for its 
innocence? Is it awe, humbled for self- 
contrasted littleness? Is it ignorance mis- 
taking a noble, loving woman, or a grand, 
intellectual man, for a piece of dumb, cold 
statuary? No; it is indolence, contented 
to be discontent, that coolly declares, “ It is 
not for me.” 

But if we wonder at Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Milton, Byron—at their acute percep- 
tions, their swift and strong analogies, their 
individual projective energies—how much 
more may we open our astonished eyes at 
the slow atomic research, the close, confin- 
ing application, the unswerving determina- 
tion that inhere in the composition of great 
scientific explorers, who bury themselves in, 
and imbue themselves with, dry, abstract 
studies that would seem to freeze the warm 
humanities out of the student, by their cold, 
breathless inanimation—their uncommuni- 
cativeness. But look at Humboldt—what a 
humanitarian! After all our fear of their 
fossilization, we find that many of these phi- 
losophers are either criticising or creating 
“ other worlds than ours ;” and in the mean- 
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time they eat beef and increase posterity, 
thus getting as full a grasp of the common 
accomplishments, and, beside these, what 
we consider a stupendous surplus of intelli- 
gence. While it is astounding to the average 
mind how they pack away so much knowl- 
edge, with such systematic arrangement, 
that it is ever ready for use, they—the learn- 
ed, the laboring, and unconquerably ambi- 
tious—are far more “at sea” to know how 
we manage to live such empty, vague, and 
unconscious lives—how our minds can be so 
utterly blank, unimpressionable, and stag- 
nated. They can fathom any depths easier 
than our shallowness. It should strike 
home to us forcibly, convictingly, when we 
observe what the human intellect has 
evolved, the wide scope of knowledge over 
which it has swept, and into which it has 
merged itself, and the treasures which it has 
garnered in the few individuals of whom we 
boast as the “great men” of our times. 
There can be nothing so incomprehensible 
as our apathetic disregard of the magnitude 
of life, our indifference to concrete truth, our 
dull estimate of the fitness of the tools with 
which we work when we do work, and our 
irresponsible tutelage over the mind which 
makes the man. Hear what Tennyson says: 
“Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


ROSINE KNIGHT. 





> 


THADDEUS STEVENS AS A STATESMAN. 
—One who knew this eminent man well, 
says that as the leader of the Republicans 
in the House of Representatives, he was un- 
rivalled. He tolerated no disaffection in his 
ranks. He permitted no divided allegiance. 
And the awe and dread which members 
manifested of him, of course contributed to 
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his success as a party leader, though it was 
amusing to those of us who knew him bet- 
ter. To the House he appeared like the 
fourth form of the prophet’s vision—dark, 
mysterious, iron-teethed, terrible—while by 
nature he was one of the gentlest and most 
genial of men, with an overflowing sympathy 





for all in distress, and whose appeals he could 
never resist. There was, perhaps, no public 
man in Washington more easily approach- 
ed. Men, women, and children went to 
him freely to consult him, and were always 
sure of a sympathetic hearing. But in the 
House he seemed like a man of iron. 
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YALE COLLEGE AND ITS PRESIDENT. 


ys College ranks as the second edu- 
cational institution in age and im- 
portance in this country. Its age may be 
stated as 177 years, counting from the time 
when ten of the foremost ministers in the 
Colony of Connecticut assembled at New 


Haven and formed themselves into an asso-* 


ciation for the purpose of founding a school. 
These gentlemen subsequently repaired to 
Brandford, each taking a number of books, 


~ and depositing them there with the view to 


form a library. It was in 1701 that this 
Society was incorporated by colonial statute. 
Several years passed before the school had 
fairly set out upon a useful course. Abra- 
ham Pierson was the first Rector. He died 
in 1707. Only a few years ago, a bronze 
statue to his memory was erected in the 
College grounds. 

The Society School was located first at 
Saybrook, but during its first seventeen 
years it led a wandering life. Rector 
Pierson lived at Killingworth, and taught 
his class there. The Rector who succeeded 
him resided at Milford, where he instructed 
the senior classes, while the lower classes 
were instructed at Saybrook. In 1716 
many of the students left Saybrook and 
went to Weathersfield, to be taught by Mr. 
Elisha Williams, whose tutorage they pre- 
ferred, and who nine years afterward be- 
came Rector. Much controversy with re- 
gard to the location of the College was 
maintained between New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Saybrook, Weathersfield, and Middle- 
town, and this affected its financial condi- 
tion and progress. 

In 1717 most of the trustees having de- 
clared in favor of New Haven, the young 
College was removed thither, but not with- 





citizens of Saybrook. About this time 
there were received from London a large 
box of books, a portrait of King George, 
and some valuable English goods. These 
were the gift of Governor Elihu Yale, of 
London, and in acknowledgment of the 
gift, the trustees named the new building, 
which had been erected for the use of the 
school, “ Yale College.” This Elihu Yale 
was born in New Haven in 1648, but was 
educated in England, and spent the greater 
part of his life there and in the East Indies, 
occupying in the latter important official po- 
sitions. His portrait is on the cover of the 
Yale Literary Magazine. 

The settlement in New Haven proved 
the beginning of a new and advancing 
career. One by one departments of study 
were added and new buildirigs erected, and 
a substantial basis of reputation created. 
During the Revolution, however, the Col- 
lege was nearly broken up. No public 
Commencement was held from 1777 to 
1781; but with the close of the war, mat- 
ters resumed the old shape, and with the 
accession of President Timothy Dwight in 
1795, the College entered upon a career of 
prosperity which has scarcely known a 
drawback since. From the school attended 
by less than 150 pupils, and tutored by a 
half-dozen teachers, it has become a Uni- 
versity with six separate Faculties, number- 
ing in the neighborhood of 90 instructors, 
nearly 1,100 students, and occupying thirty 
buildings. President Dwight evinced re+ 
markable administrative energy; and to 
his skillful management the remarkable 
growth of the institution was mainly due. 

Succeeding his occupancy of the Pres- 
ident’s chair was Jeremiah Day, who for 


out much opposition on the part of the | twenty-nine years exercised a wise sway; 
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next came Theodore Dwight Woolsey, who 
resigned, on account of age, in .1871, and 
was succeeded by Dir. Noah Porter, whose 
portrait is given. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


Noah Porter is the second son of the Rev. 
Noah Porter, an eminent divine, and a life- 
long pastor of the Congregational church. 
He was born in December, 1811, at Farming- 
ton, Ct., entered Yale College as a student at 
the age of sixteen, and was graduated in due 
course. His father was also a graduate of 





the same institution. After leaving college. 


Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale, he 
removed to New Haven, and entered upon 
the duties of his professorship. This posi- 
tion afforded him opportunity to win repu- 
tation as a scholar and author; and upon 
the resignation of Dr. Woolsey, he was 
elected to fill the vacancy by the unanimous 
vote of the College Corporation. During 
the twenty-five years of his professorship, 
he contributed to periodicals of the day, 
and published several volumes of recognized 
value. He assisted in the preparation of a 
new and revised edition of ‘ Webster’s 
Dictionary,” a work which involved a vast 


Tue Op Buitpincs or Yate Coiiece. 


young Porter gave his attention to teach- | 
ing, accepting a situation in the Hopkins 
Grammar School of New Haven, where he 
taught two years. From that the tran- 
sition seemed easy ; and for the succeeding 
two years he was employed as a tutor in 
his alma mater. Waving made choice, 
however, of the Christian ministry as his 
vocation, he was settled as pastor over the 
Congregational church in New Milford in 
April, 1836, and remained in that connec- 
tion until 1843, when he accepted the call | 
to Springfield, Mass. Four years later, | 
having been elected to the chair of Moral | 





amount of careful research. He wrote 
‘Puritan and Jesuit Education,” ‘“ The 
Human Intellect,” “ American Colleges and 
the American Public,” “ Books and Read- 
ing.” His “ Human Intellect” is a pon- 
derous tome, representing the study and 
labors of many years. It is a compendium 
of ancient and modern mental philosophy, 
furnishing views of the opinions entertained 
by the long array of metaphysicians from 
the time of Anaxagoras to our own day. 
It is valuable as a work of reference to all 
who are interested in metaphysical re- 
search. The attitude taken in it by Dr. 
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Porter toward Phrenology has received at- | meaning. As a reasoner, his organization 


tention from advocates of the science, and | 
discussions of it have occurred in the | 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The portrait herewith given was engraved 
from a photograph taken about two years | 
ago, and represents Dr. Porter as a man of 
much nervous energy and physical endur- 
ance. The whole physiognomy wears an 
expression of intensity, of the habit of close 
and thorough thinking, but more in the direc- 





and studious habits dispose him to a pref- 
erence for deductive methods, in which he 


| should be distinguished for nice discrimina- 


tion as well as deep penetration. 

He is a strong character, mingling ele- 
ments of robust energy with a fine esthetic 
taste and much sympathetic feeling. 

Some of the buildings within the Yale 
College domain worthily represent the in- 
terest of wealthy Americans in the cause of 





tion of the theoretical than of the practical. 
He has much talent as an organizer; is 
ready in suggestion, and his plans always 
have a basis of utility and economy. He 
is not the man to entertain unnecessary and 
extravagant projects which would require 
time, money, and labor in their prosecution. 
He is strong in will, steadfast in opinion, 
and inclined to be brief in oral statement. 
Although argumentative, he is not wordy, 
but seeks to convey his thoughts in a direct 





manner, using the exact terms which fit his 


higher education—such, for instance, as the 
Peabody Museum, which was endowed by 
Mr. George Peabody; the Yale School of 
Fine Arts, which was the creation mainly 
of a single donor, Mr. Augustus R. Street, of 
New Haven; the Sheffield Scientific School, 
with its two attractive halls, which owes 
its existence to the liberality of Mr. Joseph 
E. Sheffield, of the same city. Then there 
are the new Library Buildings, the Schoo: 
of Fine Arts, Farnam Hall, and Durfee 
Hall, This last was completed in 1871. 
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and perhaps its architecture possesses the 
most agreeable proportions of any to the 
eye of a visitor. It is constructed of rough- 
dressed New Jersey sand-stone, is four 
stories high, and arranged for dormitory 
purposes. The value of the land and the 
various sums which have been expended 
for building purposes by the Corporation 
would make up, it is said, an aggregate of 
scarcely less than five millions of dollars. 
The productive property of the University, 
according to the last report, was put at 
one million five hundred thousand 

Yale College ranks well in respect to her 
record of students who have become dis- 
tinguished in literature, science, and politics. 
In letters, she can point with pride to Web- 
ster, Worcester, Woolsey, and Hadley; in 
science, to Silliman, Morse, Whitney, and 
Dana; in divinity, to Edwards, Hopkins, 
Dwight, and Taylor, The celebrated class 
of 1837 has furnished more men of prom- 
inence than any single class graduated by 
any other institution in America; among 
them are Secretary Evarts, Chief- Justice 
Wait, Minister Pierrepont, Professor Silli- 
man, Governor Tilden, etc. 
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THE ELECTRIC PEN. 


HE advancing tide of civilization con- 

stantly swells the throng of busy men 
whose chief business seems to be to re- 
spond to the demand for more facilities, 
more dispatch, more agencies, to promote 
the industrial energy of the working, think- 
ing community. The printing press, the 
electric telegraph, the steam engine have 
ceased to be wonderful; fresh discoveries 
and inventions claim our attention day after 
day, and some possess so remarkable a de- 
gree of mechanical utility, usurping even 
the place of man’s intelligent hand, and 
eclipsing it in the perfection of result, that 
we are led often to ask, What next? 

The engraving presents a view of a 
recent invention, called the Electric Pen, 
which adapts the singular energy of elec- 
tricity to common uses. It is the production 
of Mr. Edison, a well-known electrician, 
a sketch of whose career will be given in 
the January PHRENOLOGICAL. As shown 





in the engraving on page 429, the Electric 
Pen consists of a small electro-magnetic 
engine mounted upon frame-work secured 
to the top of a tube, pointed at the end. 
Within the tube is a needle, secured to the 
end of a shaft, which is given a very rapid 
vertical revolution by cams upon the rotating 
engine shaft. The pen when in use is held 
in the vertical position, upon a sheet of writ- 
ing paper placed upon a thick blotter or 
some other soft, slightly yielding substance, 
and a letter may be written with the same 
ease and facility as with an ordinary pen, 
but the characters will be composed of in- 
numerable punctures in the paper by the 
rapid projection of the needle from the tube. 
The result is a perfect paper stencil. The 
motive power used to propel the engine of 
the pen is derived from a voltaic battery, 
consisting of two Bunsen cells. A particu- 
lar form of this battery was especially de- 
signed for the electric pen, with a view to 
economy and its use by persons inexperi- 
enced in electricity. The press consists of 
a metal base upon which the sheet to be 
printed is laid.. A frame operating upon 
hinges and having springs for securing the 
stencils in position,-is brought down upon 
the bed of the press. A roller saturated 
with printer’s ink somewhat thinned with 
oil, is passed over the stencil plate, filling 
the holes of the stencil, percolating through 
upon the paper, and thus giving a perfect 
fac-simile of the original. This process is 
repeated until the requisite number of im- 
pressions is obtained. 

The apparatus meets a want felt by many 
business and professional men who have 
occasion to send out letters in duplicate, 
circulars, and copies of writing of any sort. 

In nearly all departments of business, the 
sciences, arts, education, etc., it can be 
made to render valuable assistance, saving 
both time and money. The Post-Office de- 
partment has decided that everything writ- 
ten with the electric pen shall go as third 
class mail matter at one cent per ounce or 
fraction thereof. The cost of running the 
apparatus, including ink, etc., will not ex- 
ceed ten cents ye week, Anything that 
can be done with an ordinary pen may be 
readily accomplished with this, and hence 
it is equally well adapted to all trades and 
professions. 

We are indebted to Mr. George H. Bliss, 
of Chicago, for the use of the engraving. 
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LETTERS TO A SON IN COLLEGE. 
No. IX. 
THE COMPLEX ORGANIZATION OF THE BRAIN DEMONSTRATED. 


Y Dear Boy: In my last letter I 
brought forward a number of proofs 
to show that the brain is the organ of mind. 
These alone, it appears to me, ought to be 
sufficient to satisfy any unprejudiced mind 
of the truth of this proposition. If, then, 
the brain is the organ of mind, and the mind 
is made up of such various and diverse fac- 
ulties as it is evident it must be in order to 
produce such an unlimited variety of charac- 
ter and talent as we observe among men, is 
it unreasonable to suppose that the brain is 
a compound organ, and that these charac- 
teristics have their origin in different de- 
grees of development of the parts of which 
it is composed? Dr. Carpenter, a leading 
authority on Physiology, says: “ When the 
brain is fully developed, it offers innumera- 
ble diversities of form and size among vari- 
ous individuals ; and there are as many di- 
versities of character. It may be doubted 
if two individuals are ever exactly alike in 
That the different por- 
tions of the cerebrum have different func- 
tions in the complex operations of thought, 
must, I think, be admitted to be by no 
means an improbable speculation.” 

Many, however, do consider this an im- 
probable speculation. And as I wish to 
establish every step of my progress in un- 
folding to you this new method of studying 
mind, I will in this letter give this question 
a careful consideration. 

Throughout the animal economy we find 
that every function has a distinct organ. 
Thus sight, hearing, taste, digestion, circu- 
lation, etc., have each their appropriate or- 
gan. Reasoning from analogy, there would 
seem to be a strong probability that such 
different mental operations as observing, 
reasoning, comparing, loving, hating, wor- 
shiping, etc., would have a separate organ 
for each mode of manifestation. 

Again, we observe that all the mertal 
faculties do not appear in the early stages 
of the child’s existence. It loves, fears, 
hates, shows anger and determination long 





before it reasons, or has any feelings of 
veneration or moral accountability. If the 
brain were a single organ, it would be capa- 
bie of manifesting all these mental faculti_s 
simultaneously. But since they appear at 
different stages of the child’s growth, it 
would seem to indicate that the brain is 
composed of a plurality of organs, each 
adapted to a different mode of mental mani- 
festation. Perhaps some may think that 
the successive appearing of the mental fac- 
ulties in childhood gives color to the favor- 
ite metaphysical doctrine that all men are 
created equal, and that the different charac- 
teristics which we observe among them are 
the result of training, education, and the 
circumstances in which they have been 
placed. Helvetius says: ‘‘ Foxes hunt be- 
cause they have learned hunting from their 
parents ; birds sing and build nests in con- 
sequence of instruction ; and man becomes 
man by education.” Spurzheim replies: 
“Were animals susceptible of change from 
every impression, and not endowed with 
determinate natures, how comes it that 
every species alWays preserves the same 
character? Why do not fowls coo when they 
are raised with pigeons? Why do not female 
nightingales sing like males? Why do birds 
of one kind, hatched by those of another, 
display, nevertheless, their special habits 
and instincts? Why does the duck hatched 
by the hen run toward the water? Why 
does not the cuckoo sing like the bird that 
reared it? Why do squirrels, when pur- 
sued, climb trees, and rabbits hide them- 
selves in burrows? The same reasoning 
applies to man. If his faculties be the re- 
sult of external influences, why does he 
never manifest any other nature but his 
own?” 

The metaphysicians must surely have 
been compelled to accept this doctrine as 
absolutely essential to support their favorite 
theory of the mind’s independence of mate- 
rial organs, else they must have so com- 
pletely shut up the organs of sense, shut out 
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the material world, and shut in the mind la single organ? Would it not in that case 


upon itself as to render themselves blind to 
facts which are patent to the most careless 
observer, 

Again, Dugald Stewart says: ‘“‘ What we 
call the power of imagination is not the gift 
of nature, but the result of acquired habits, 
aided by favorable circumstances.” And 
others have asserted that genius is the re- 
sult merely of an accidental exciting cause. 
As illustrations of this, it is said that New- 
ton was made a philosopher by the fall of 
an apple, and Byron became a great poet 
because he was lashed by the reviewers 
and condemned as a poetaster. “But,” 
says Mr. George Combe, “like causes pro- 
duce like effects, and how happens it that 
so many millions before Newton had seen 
apples fall without ever thinking of anything 
but picking them up and eating them? And 
if lashing be sufficient to produce a great 
poet, why are not great poets more numer- 
ous? Indeed, if critical abuse had been 
sufficient, I should by this time have be- 
come a great poet myself.” 

The early lives of thousands of celebrated 
men entirely refute this doctrine of equality 
in mental gifts, and that excellence in any 
pursuit or branch of knowledge is the result 
of acquired habits aided by favorable cir- 
cumstances. Allan Cunningham, in his 
“British Painters,’” says, in reference to 
Richard Wilson: “ His love of art appeared 
early. How this came upon him in a place 
where there were no paintings to awaken 
his emotions, we are not informed; but a 
slight cause will arouse a naturally strong 
spirit.” 

Mozart composed music at the age of six. 
Michael Angelo exhibited remarkable talent 
at the age of thirteen. George Moreland 
made drawings at the age of five years, 
which obtained a ready sale at high prices. 
And Pascal and Bidder were profound math- 
ematicians when mere children. 

These special talents must certainly be 
innate when they appear at so early an age, 
and are often manifested so powerfully un- 
der the most unfavorable circumstances. 
And if they reside in the brain, as they cer- 
tainly must, since the brain is the organ of 
mind, how is it possible for the brain to be 





be able to manifest equally talents for mu- 
sic, painting, mathematics, poetry, etc. ? 
But how easily are thest phenomena ex- 
plained on the supposition that the brain is 
composed of a plurality of organs, each of 
which is adapted to the manifestation of a 
distinct faculty, and which, being subject to 
the laws of hereditary descent, like the other 
bodily organs, are often transmitted from 
parents to children in such strength and 
vigor as to spring forth spontaneously into 
activity, entirely independent of training, 


| education, and favorable circumstances. 


Now in regard to the hereditary transmis- 
sion of mental qualities, I would like to 
know how it is explained by those metaphy- 
sicians who teach that the mind never oper- 
ates through the agency of any material 
organ whatsoever, If the mind is perfectly 
independent of bodily organs, then these 
talents must be located in the soul itself, 
and we are compelled to think of an imma- 
terial principle as divided up into various 
parts, talents, feelings, and passions, which 
exist in different degrees of strength, and 
which, as parts of the immortal mind, are 
handed down from parents to children, like 
the gross and material substance which they 
inhabit. 

Dr. James Carson presents this matter in 
a clear and powerful light. “Every per- 
son,” he says, “ who is a close observer of 
nature, must be aware that the children 
often very closely resemble either father or 
mother, or are a mixture of both, not only 
in the features of their face, and in the or- 
gans generally of the body, but also in what 
is called their mental constitution, such as 
may be seen in their temper, talents, tastes, 
passions, and peculiar modes of thought. 
Now if idiocy, proclivity to crime, a tendency 
to insanity, temper, tastes, passions, and 
talents are handed down from parents to 
children on the side of doth father and 
mother, and if these things are all in the 
mind in place of the body, it must follow 
that the mind itself is hereditary. Just see 
the position my opponents are placed in by 
such a state of matters! They are com- 
pelled to believe that the mind is transmit- 
ted by the parents as well as the body 
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Nay, more, inasmuch as the child often par- 
takes of what is called the mental peculiari- 
ties of both father and mother, the mind 
must be composed of distinct and different 
parts, some of these derived from the father 
and some of them from the mother. Surely 
this is materialism with a vengeance. For 
my part I can not believe that the mind or 
soul is derived all from the father, or all 
from the mother, or apart of it from each. 
I am satisfied that the body alone is trans- 
mitted, and that the soul, in every instance, 
is a new creation from the hand of the Om- 
nipotent.” 

In my last letter I remarked that when 
the brain is below a certain size, idiotism is 
the invariable result. But some idiots, com- 
pletely deficient in every other particular, 
are remarkable for manifesting some special 
talent in the most powerful degree. Fodéré, 
in speaking of the Cretins, says: “It is re- 
marked, that by an inexplicable singularity, 
some of these individuals, endowed with 
so weak minds, are born with a particular 
talent for copying paintings, for rhyming, 
or for music. I have known several who 
taught themselves to play passably on the 
organ and harpsichord ; others who under- 
stood, without ever having had a master, 
the repairing of watches and the construc- 
tion of some pieces of mechanism.” He 
adds that these powers could not be attrib- 
uted to intellect, “for these individuals not 
only could not read the books which treated 
of the principles of mechanics, but they were 
confounded if spoken to on the subject, and 
never improved themselves.” 

Mr. Combe speaks of an idiot who had 
such a faculty for acquiring languages, that 
if shown a passage in the Bible, she would 
point out and read the corresponding pas- 
sage in seven or eight different languages, 
though the words were wholly without 
meaning to her mind. He also gives an in- 
stance from Pinel of an idiot who mani- 
fested the most wonderful propensity to im- 
itate whatever she heard or saw, but who 
was utterly destitute of intellectual capacity, 
and who never attached an idea to any 
sound she uttered. And another from Dr. 
Rush, of a man who was remarkable for his 
religious feelings, though exceedingly defi- 








cient in intellect and other moral qualities. 
Mr. Schlatter informs us that “the cele- 
brated painter of cats, named Mind, of Berne, 
was an idiot in the fullest sense of the 
word, and was altogether childish in his 
manners. Yet he had such a great tendency 
and talent for painting from his youth up- 
ward that he represented in various pictures, 
large and small, his numerous favorites, of 
both sexes, of every age, in every possible 
attitude and action, with the most striking 
effect, completely true to nature in their 
forms, proportions, and colors.”’ 

Now in these cases of partial idiocy, if the 
brain be a single organ, how are we to ac- 
count for the fact that it is capable of mani- 
festing particular faculties of mind most ac- 
curately and powerfully, while in regard to 
all other faculties it is perfectly idiotic. Such 
a supposition is about as reasonable as that 
an eye which is capable of seeing a horse 
accurately, should be perfectly unable to 
distinguish a cow, a tree, a house, or any 
other object in nature. Whatever power 
the eye possessed, it would be equally capa- 
ble of manifesting on all these objects. If 
it were blind to one, it would be blind to all, 
and if it saw one clearly, it would be able 
to see all the others with equal distinct- 
ness. Soif the brain, as a single organ, is 
all concerned in evéry mental manifestation, 
it surely ought to be able to manifest every 
mental faculty with equal power. And it 
would be utterly impossible for any one to 
manifest a talent for music, painting, draw- 
ing, mechanics, or mathematics, and be 
wholly deficient in every other mental fac- 
ulty. Fodéré calls the cases of partial idiocy 
which he observed among the Cretins, in- 
explicable singularities. On the supposition 
that the brain is a sing!e organ, or that the 
mind never operates through the agency of 
any material organ whatever, they certainly 
are altogether inexplicable. But how sim- 
ple and reasonable becomes their explana- 
tion on the supposition that the brain is 
composed of a plurality of organs, each ap- 
propriated to the manifestation of a single 
mental faculty. When each acts perfectly 
independent of the rest, it is possible that 
some may be completely developed, and 
thus capable of manifesting their peculiar 
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faculty powerfully, while others are in such 
a rudimentary condition as to be unable to 
manifest mind in any perceptible degree. 
Arguments for the plurality of organs in 
the brain, similar to those adduced from 
partial idiocy, may be found in monomania 
or partial insanity, where one or several 
mental faculties are deranged, while all the 
others are normal in their manifestations. 
If the brain as a whole is essential to the 
manifestation of every mental faculty, the 
question again recurs, How is it possible 
that it can manifest correctly every faculty 
but one, two, or three, and yet be insane 
upon those particular faculties? That such 
cases are common, no one in any degree 


acquainted with the different phases of in- | 


sanity will dispute. ‘“ Hospitals for the in- 
sane,”’ says Pinel, “are never without some 
examples of mania marked by acts of extrav- 
agance or even of fury, with a kind of judg- 
ment preserved in all its integrity, if we 
judge of it by the conversation. The luna- 


tic gives the most just and precise answers 
to the questions of the curious ; no incoher- 


ence of ideas is observable; he reads and 
writes letters as though his understanding 
were perfectly sound, and yet, by a singular 
contrast, he tears in pieces his clothes and 
bed-covers, and always finds some plausible 
reason to justify his wandering and his fury. 
This sort of mania is so far from rare that 
the vulgar name of folze razsonante has been 
given to it.” 

Lord Erskine mentions a case in which a 
monomaniac brought suit against his broth- 
er for confining him in a lunatic asylum. 
He answered the questions put to him with 
such perfect accuracy, that all who heard 
him were fully convinced of his sanity, and 
believed that he was the victim of cruelty 
and oppression. At last he was asked if he 
was Jesus Christ. He immediately replied : 
“I am the Christ.” This, of course, was 
sufficient to prove his insanity. A similar 
case is related by Gall. 

Dr. James Carson quotes the case of a 
man who had an irresistible propensity to 
kill his wife at the very time that he was 
warning her to flee out of his reach, And 
of another where a man seemed discreet 
and could converse on any subject most ra- 








tionally till the moon was spoken of. On 
hearing the moon mentioned, he fell into a 
state of great excitement, as he believed he 
was secretary to the moon. 

These cases of partial insanity, like those 
of partial idiocy, are most clearly explained 
on the supposition that the brain is composed 
of a plurality of organs, while upon any other 
hypothesis they are altogether inexplicable. 
Taking again an illustration from the exter- 
nal senses, we find that sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, feeling, and motion have each sepa- 
rate organs, which are connected with differ- 
ent parts of the brain by means of distinct 
nerves. If any one of these nerves be sev- 
ered in any portion of its course, the pecul- 
iar faculty over which it presides will be 
completely destroyed, while every other fac- 
ulty may remain unimpaired. Sever all of 
these nerves, and communication with the 
external world will be entirely suspended. 
Sever a portion of them, and, as in the case 
of Laura Bridgeman, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl, impressions from the external 
world may be received through those organs 
which remain unimpaired. Some of these 
organs may also be diseased, then, though 
their functions may not entirely be destroy- 
ed, yet will they be affected in a degree pro- 
portioned to the extent of the disorder in 
the organs. If an eye be jaundiced, every- 
thing which it sees will be tinged with yel- 
low. If it be weak from any cause, we can 
not hope to have perfect vision till this or- 
gan shall have been restored to health and 
strength. 

Cases are on record of individuals having 
lost the power of feeling while retaining that 
of Motion. These functions are presided 
over by different nerves, which, for a portion 
of their course, run in the same sheath, and 
can not be separated or distinguished, yet 
their powers are totally different. A woman 
having lost the sense of feeling, while re- 
taining that of motion, was. able to carry 
her child in safety so long as she looked to 
what she was doing, but the moment her 
attention was withdrawn from her child, it 
fell to the floor, as there was no sense of 
feeling to remind her that she had anything 
in her arms. A waiter similarly affected 
could carry her tray in safety so long as she 
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looked to her hand, but the moment her 
eye was withdrawn, the tray fell to the floor. 
In these cases sight compensated, though 
very imperfectly, for the want of the sense 
of feeling. 

These external senses, as I have before 
observed, are each presided over by distinct 
nerves, which have their origin in different 
parts of the brain. That the brain is essen- 
tial to the manifestation of these different 
functions, is proved by the fact that if the 
nerves which connect it with the external 
organ are severed in any portion of their 
course, the function of the organ is com- 
pletely destroyed. If, then, different parts 
of the brain preside over such diverse func- 
tions as sight, hearing, taste, smell, and 
feeling, in so far as the senses are concern- 
ed, it must be a compound organ, and is it 
any more unreasonable to suppose that it 
may have individual organs for the mani- 
festation of such different talents and dis- 
positions as we observe among men ? 

Let us now, in contrast with this simple 
and natural method of explaining the com- 
plex phenomena of mind, consider the hy- 
potheses upon which the metaphysical sys- 
tems of mental philosophy are founded, and 
trace them to their legitimate issues. Noth- 
ing is more clearly taught by the metaphy- 
sicians than that the mind is made up of 
many different powers—as reflection, imagi- 
nation, will, judgment, feelings, passions, 
ste. 

On the supposition that the mind never 
operates through the agency of any mate- 
rial organ whatever, we are compelled to 
locate these various faculties in the mind, 
which we have been taught to regard a®an 
immaterial entity. Think, then, of an im- 
material spirit being divided up into parts. 
Think of some of these parts becoming de- 
ranged while all the others remain in a 
healthy condition. Think of all of these 
becoming obliterated but one, whose mani- 
festation is unusually healthy and vigorous. 
Think of this spirit becoming exhausted 
and requiring regular periods of sleep to 
restore its wasted energies. Think of it be- 
coming drunk, or reduced to a state of stu- 
por by different material substances, Surely 
these states and conditions, to which the 





metaphysical doctrine makes the spirit or 
soul of man subject, wholly contravenes our 
notion of spirit, and does away entirely with 
the soul’s immateriality and immortality. 
For it is utterly impossible that that which 
is immaterial and immortal may be divided 
into parts, become diseased, exhausted, in- 
toxicated, or put into a state of sleep. 

The materialist, Priestly, very naturally 
drew a powerful argument in favor of his 
doctrine from this hypothesis of the meta- 
physicians. ‘ We see,” said he, “ that every 
faculty of the mind, without exception, is 
liable to be impaired, and even to become 
wholly extinct before death. Since, there- 
fore, all the faculties of the mind, separately 
taken, appear to be mortal, the substance or 
principle in which they exist must be pro- 
nounced to be mortal too.” 

Under the hypothesis that the mind never 
operates through the agency of any material 
organ whatever, Priestly is unanswerable. 
But on the supposition that the brain, as 
the organ of mind, is divided into many it - 
dividual organs, each adapted to the mani- 
festation of a single faculty, this argume" t 
for materialism falls to the ground ; for thea 
we may refer the deficiency, the disease, the 
exhaustion, and the intoxication to the ma- 
terial organ, and consider the mind as an 
immaterial and imrfortal entity, giving forth 
a corresponding manifestation. Complex- 
ity, then, certainly is somewhere, and we 
are compelled to locate it either in the mind 
or the body. Which is the more rational 
view, I think the foregoing considerations 
will enable you rightly to determine. 

But, say the metaphysicians, when we speak 
of the mind being made up of many faculties, 
we do not wish to be understood that it is 
divided up into as many parts as there are 
different mental faculties. We mean by a 
faculty only the mind itself existing in a 
certain state. But this doctrine of the men- 
tal states, while it is intended to do away 
with the absurdity of supposing an imma- 
terial entity divided up into parts, projects 
us into equally as great an absurdity, and 
leaves the complexity which mind every- 
where presents wholly unexplained ; for the 
questions still recur: Why is the same mind 
invariably strong in one particular state and 
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invariably weak in another? Why is the 
monomaniac insane in one state, and sane 
in every other? Why does the partial idiot 
in one particular state manifest extraordi- 
nary power, while in every other state he is 
invariably an imbecile ? Surely it is most 


absurd to suppose that the mind can be | 
jumping about from a state of weakness | 


into a state of strength; from a state of 


of weakness into a state of extraordinary 
power. And when we consider the various 
feelings of joy, fear, hope, love, hatred, etc., 
which sometimes take possession of our 
minds, and for a time keep them in a tur- 
moil of feeling and passion, we marvel that 
even a spirit should possess the agility to keep 
time with our quickly changing thoughts 
and emotions. For as these thoughts 
and feelings depend on the whole mind 
existing in certain states, no two distinct 
feelings, such as love and joy, anger and 
hatred, can exist in the mind at the same 
time. It must jump out of a state of love 


before it can jump into a state of hope or 


joy, and it must clear itself from a state of 
anger before it can experience the feeling of 
fear or hatred. 

Who, upon reflection, will not say that 
it is contrary to his experience that but 
a single feeling or emotion can exist in 
his mind at once. Is it not true that 
while held under the dominion of some 
master emotion, such as anger or terror, 
our minds may at the same time be agitated 
by many other conflicting thoughts and 
emotions? The doctrine of the simple mind 
and a complex brain again meets the re- 
quirements of this case completely, for upon 
this theory several mental organs may be 
active at the same moment, and their sev- 
eral peculiar influences will be made mani- 
fest through the same simple and indivisible 
mind. 

This idea of the mental states appears to 
me to have been adopted by the metaphy- 
sicians not because of its conformity with 
nature, but because it is absolutely essential 
to preserve the appearance of consistency 
among their doctrines. But that it is not 
safe to build upon any other foundation than 
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“the truth, is abundantly shown in the in- 
consistencies which abound in the writings 
of the metaphysicians. Dugald Stewart, 
who held that all men are created equal, and 
that the difference which we observe among 
them are the results of training, education, 
and the circumstances in which they are 
placed, says: “It is generally supposed that 





| of all our faculties memory is that which 
sanity into a state of insanity; from a state | 


nature has bestowed in the most unequal 
degree on different individuals.” Holding 
also to the doctrine of the mental states 
which we have just been considering, he 
inquires : ‘“‘ What is the state of the mind in 
sleep? Or, in other words, what faculties 
then continue to operate, and what faculties 
are then suspended ?”’ 

Comment upon these quotations is un- 
necessary. 1 will simply say that these 
learned men are accustomed in their inves- 
tigations to dive so deep as often to fail to 
see truth when it lies upon the surface ; and 
that they sometimes forget themselves and 
talk in a language which is intelligible to 
the common run of men, and which coin- 
cides with common experience. 

Dugald Stewart’s question in regard to 
the faculties which operate and are suspend- 
ed during sleep, is inexplicable upon any 
metaphysical hypothesis. But on the sup- 
position that the mind operates through a 
plurality of organs in the brain, the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of dreaming becomes 
as clear as the light of day. For then these 
organs, acting independently of one another, 
some may be under the influence of sleep 
while others are awake and capable of form- 
ing pictures in the mind, or following out a 
train of thought, either rational or absurd, 
which we are capable of recalling when we 
wake, 

I hope I have brought forward sufficient 
facts and arguments to establish the propo- 
sition which I set out to prove at the be- 
ginning of this letter, that the brain is made 
up of as many different organs as there are 
distinct mental faculties. If I have done 
so, the next question to be settled is, What 
are these organs and faculties ? 

Affectionately yours, 
PATER CONFIDENS, 
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EVERLASTING. 


Dear little, pure little, white Everlasting ! 
Fragrant, gold-hearted, rose-modeled ye gleam, 
Starlike ’mid grasses and mosses, contrasting 
Brightly with wild purple asters, and seem 
Lovelier far than pink eglantines growing 
Yonder, or gay-spotted lilies that burn 
Flame-like anear, or the wild roses glowing, 
Blushing and paling amid the sweet fern. 


Fringing the banks of the brooklet, and raising 
Beautiful white-petaled clusters beside 
Cardinal blossoms with scarlei-fire blazing, 
Empress of wild blooms in color and pride. 
High on the lichen-flecked cliffs near the ocean, 
Where the red columbine fearlessly dwells, 
Blending with golden-rod, ever in motion, 
Fanned by salt breezes, ye thrive, Immortelles. 


Modestly lifting your bright eyes to heaven, 
Heedless of sumachs which crimson and bend 
Passionate glances upon you, or even 
Burning love-kisses of sunbeams, which tend, 
Innocent darlings, your beauty to heighten— 


Gems of the valley, of wild sylvan dells— 
Mossy-green, vine-hbraided rocks, too, ye brighten; 
Waysides ye gladden, wee, white Immortelles. 


| Flowers aromatic, buds fair as the morning, 

Lovely and fragrant in death as in life, 

| Fitted to deck the young bride and adorning 
Couches whose sleepers have done with earth- 

strife. 

When you are gathered and frost has invaded 
Moorland and woodland, our gardens as well, 

Blighted their verdure—chrysanthemums faded : 
Changeless and sweet are ye, dead Immortelles. 


Ah, precious lesson! Some lives, thus undying 
Live in our hearts, aye, in memory dwell 
Deeds of the lowly ones, holy ones lying 
Under the beautiful bright Jmmortelles, 
Dear little, sweet little white Everlasting ! 
Fadeless, gold-hearted, heloved Immortelles ; 
Perfect in form, and in beauty outlasting 
Blossoms of forest, mead, mountain, and dell. 
EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 
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THE PACIFIC 


OWHERE in all America can be 
found another locality equal to that 
portion of the Union lying north of Califor- 


NORTHWEST. 


| sickness gone and himself admonished by 
| the cravings of appetite of the necessities of 
_ the inner man. 


nia and west of the Rocky Mountains,| The ship keeps near the Oregon shore; 
known latterly as the Pacific Northwest, | so near that the firtcovered mountains seem 
which embraces the State of Oregon and | to dance attendance upon the vessel’s mo- 
the Territories of Washington and Idaho, | tion. But the scenery scarcely varies from 
and occupies an area more than equal in | the undulating monotony of eternal same- 
acreage to the entire breadth of New En- | ness, and the eye grows weary of its riot 


gland and the four original Middle States. 

The tourist leaves San Francisco in a | 
staunch, unwieldy propeller, of uncertain | 
age and still more uncertain motions, and 
enduring for a while the benefits of a rollick- 
ing sea, by no means as “ pacific” as its | 
name would indicate, turns into his narrow 
berth, and with numerous compulsory trib- 
utes to Neptune, resigns himself to the spas- 
modic visits of a stolid stewardess, and be- 
wiils the spirit of adventure that beguiled 
him into the journey. After a day or two 
thus spent in abject misery, he finds him- 
self growing too tired of his comfortless 
berth to longer remain in it, and being like 
Mrs. Dombey, constantly importuned to 
“make an effort,” he rises, to find the sea- 





|in the unchanging green upon the one 


hand and the illimitable void of the restless 
ocean upon the other. But after two, or at 
most three, days of steady progress, the 
steamer passes Tillamook Head, and nears 
Point Adams in the foreground, while away 
beyond the foaming waters of the Oregon 
River, and standing ever as a silent senti- 
nel to guard the adventurous wanderer upon 
the seas, is the promontory of Disappoint- 
ment, lately named Cape Hancock, though 
why, nobody can imagine. 

The scenery is no longer monotonous. 
The dreaded Columbia Bar happens at the 
time of our crossing to be upon its best be- 
havior, and we glide through the channel 
and up onto the peaceful bosom of the 
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mighty river, half provoked because of our 
former solicitude. Upon either hand are 
lofty mountains, covered with perennial 
green; and after awhile Astoria glides 
along the line of vision, like an impercepti- 
ble change in a panorama; and we soon 
halt the unwieldy vessel beside a slippery 
dock, where thousands of tons of salmon 
are awaiting shipment. A day’s travel up 
the Columbia, followed by an hour’s sail up 
the Willamette, and we reach Portland, the 
head of ocean-steamer navigation, and the 
front of the commerce of the Pacific North- 
west, 

I was not acquainted with a single indi- 
vidual in Portland and the time dragged 
heavily. -To add to my discomfort, the au- 
tumnal equinox was in its prime, and a rain- 
storm raged fearfully. But the residents of 
Portland do not mind the rain: They are 
used to it; and they only jested when I 
complained that I could not go out. Finally, 
in sheer desperation, I gathered courage 
and went aboard a river steamer, my desti- 
nation the Dalles of the Columbia, one hun- 
dred miles in the interior of the State. 

Of the magnificent scenery in store for 
me, I had heard much; but was not pre- 
pared for the display of Nature’s grandest 
freaks that everywhere greeted my wonder- 
ing eyes, as the good steamer stemmed the 
rapid current and bore us onward into the 
very heart of the mountains. The outlines 
of many of the huge rocks seemed perfect, 
and retained their regularity on near ap- 
proach ; and what struck me as being rather 
remarkable was the cone-like shape of many 
of the huge boulders. I was up in the pilot- 
house all the morning, and the good-natured 
captain pointed out the places of interest 
and pleasantly answered my questions, 
which were not few. 

It was night when we reached the town 
of Dalles, a wind-worn skeleton of a place, 
where a dilapidated hotel afforded what 
seemed precarious protection from the gale 
that fairly blew a hurricane. I passed the 
night in sleepless disquiet, and was sitting 
the next morning in the dingy parlor in a 
disconsolate mood, when a lady entered who 
brought with her a magnetic atmosphere 
that at once attracted me. She was above 
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the medium size, well dressed and well pro- 
portioned, with light-brown hair, arranged 
in the latest fashion, but without any at- 
tempt at display. Her eyes were of that 
deep nut-brown color that you would almost 
contend was black, and were filled with a 
kindly radiance that at once interested me. 
She seemed ‘well acquainted with every late 
arrival, except myself, and as she turned to 
me with a look of kindly inquiry, that had 
an eloquent, yet unspoken welcome in it, I 
longed to know more of her. A traveling 
acquaintance seemed to interpret my wish, 
and I was introduced to Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway, of Portland, Oregon, editor of the 
New Northwest. An hour of enlivening 
chat followed ; the lady in question seeming 
to know everything and everybody, yet with 
no attempt at display. Her atmosphere filled 
the house, and in a little while I forgot my 
depression and loneliness in the charm of 
her conversation, 

After awhile she excused herself, as she 
had business to attend to, and I saw her no 
more till evening, when she came in pale 
and weary, saying she had not been strong 
this summer, nor able to perform near all of 
her accustomed duties ; that she had failed 
for the first time in her life to fulfill all of 
her engagements, and the cares of her busi- 
ness pressed heavily. 

In the morning I had wondered if she 
were ever tired. Now I saw that she was a 
woman after all. 

“You will please excuse me,” she said, 
rising to retire to her room, “for I am suf- 
fering with a headache.” 

With this she bowed herself out of the 
parlor, and a gentleman looked after her 
and said, “ There’s a woman who performs 
more mental and physical labor than any 
four men of my acquaintance. It’s little 
wonder that she’s breaking down.” 

“She is to lecture for us in the Congrega- 
tional church to-morrow night,” remarked 
another. 

With a mental resolve to hear the dis- 
course, which I was told would be upon 
“Law and Liberty,” I took a train the next 
morning before the lady had made her ap- 
pearance, my destination being Celilo, a 
railway and steamer station some sixteen 
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miles distant, where I spent the day amohg 
the wilds of nature and returned at night 
to find that the leader of the choir in the 
church had refused the Fey of the edifice to 
the trustees, and Mrs. Duniway was minus 
a place to lecture in. I was cruelly disap- 
pointed ; but pretty soon the lady made her 
appearance, neatly attired in black silk, a 
smile of serene composure lighting up her 
expressive face. 

“| am keenly disappointed,” I said, ear- 
nestly. 

“You need not be,” was the cheerful re- 
ply. ‘I’ve spoken to the landlord, and he 
says I may lecture in the bar-room.” _— 

“ And will you?” I asked. 

“ Why, certainly,” was the decisive reply. 
“ Why shouldn’t I?” 

“ Are you often treated in this way ?”’ 

“Oh, no, not often, latterly. I am very 
seldom refused a church nowadays ; though 
once in a while I find a feeble-minded bigot 
in authority, who feels compelled to protect 
his idea of the Deity from woman, and does 
it with a lock and key. But it’s all right. 
This very opposition will set the people to 
thinking.” 

I confess that I did not share Mrs. Duni- 
way’s serenity. I feared that the citizens 
would not come to the bar-room—a large, 


ungainly apartment, with a stack of trunks | 


against one wall and a row of shelves filled 
with whisky-bottles opposite. But they did 
come, and the room was packed. 

Just as the clock struck eight Mrs. Duni- 
way appeared, bearing in her hands the 
“Statutes of Oregon,” a cumbrous tome in 
sheepskin, from which her points of “ Law” 
were all taken, while her ideas of “ Liberty” 
were collated from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

It was a novel scene. Not far away sat 
the landlord, who was just recovering from 
a periodic “spree.” Evidently he believed 


a kind and fearless way, said something that 
the audience could not hear; but all knew 
by her manner that she had kindly begged 
him to be quiet. The effect was electrical, 
the audience being as much affected as the 
landlord. 

Returning to her post as quietly as she 
had left it, Mrs. Duniway began to arraign 
the “ Aristocracy of Sex,” as she styles the 
Government of the United States, and her 
voice rang out in earnest, mellow tones the 
words, “ He has refused his assent to laws 
the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good!” Then for an instant she 
paused. Before her was the array of black 
bottles upon the shelves, and hard by the 
drunken victim of his own occupation. 

“ Men and brethren, have not the women 
of your Republic besought you, in the most 
humble terms, to pass a law for the re- 
moval from our midst of the fearful poison 
that men put in their mouths to steal away 
their brains?” she asked ; “and have you 
not, as law-makers, refused to do so, al- 
though yourselves must know that the laws 
we ask for are the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good ?”” 

And while the landlord, whose hospitality 
we were enjoying, bowed his head in silence, 
an interest that could be felt was in the air. 

For an hour and*a half the speaker held 
her audience under the irresistible spell of 
an eloquence that is heaven-born. At in- 
tervals she would repeat some fragment of 
appropriate poesy that only increased the 
interest of her auditors. Then, by way of 
illustration, she would tell some touching 
story that would move many to tears. 
Occasionally the humorous prevailed, and 
the house would be fairly convulsed with 
laughter. 

Alluding to the fact that the church had 








| been closed against her, she said that she 
had once had a difficulty similar to that in a 


in Mrs. Duniway, and like all men I have | place where Fred. Douglas came along to 


met who knew her, respected her highly. 
After a little while, something she said ex- 
cited his admiration, and he exclaimed, 
“ Bravo,” in a maudlin tone. This remark 
was followed by a general laugh. Mrs. 
Duniway left the counter, behind which she 
had been standing, and approaching him in 


lecture ; and lo and behold! the City Hall, 
free entertainment at the best hotel, the 
brass band, and all desired facilities were 
placed at the disposal of the colored orator, 
who said, patronizingly, “ Never mind, my 
dear madam, once they wouldn’t provide 
me a hall or church to speak in, and I had 
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to lecture in the streets. They wouldn’t let 
me stop at the hotel either, and I had to 
quarter myself on my colored friends. But 
I’m all right now; and after a while, when 
you become a voter, you'll be treated as well 
as a nigger.” 

I do not think this sketch would be com- 
plete without the poem with which she 
closed her discourse : 


“THE SPIRITS OF SEVENTY-SIX.” 


I sat me down in old Carpenter’s Hall, 

In the city of Brotherly Love, 

In the quaint high-chair in which Washington 
Presided, when Randolph and Jefferson, 

And Adams and Lee, and a clergyman, 
Bowed low in the shade of the twilight’s fall, 
And invoked the great Father above. 


The city was full of the guests of the world ; 
For ‘twas the Centennial year ; 

And the Orient bowed to the Occident, 

And an Emp g d a President, 

And a Congress met with a Parliament, 

And banners of China and Ind’ were unfurled 
Beside ensigns of old Tangier. 








As I mused in the depths of the gathering gloom 
Of the twilight, chilly and gray, 

Recalling the deeds of the days agone, 

Before me, like specters, and one after one, 

Came the “ Spirits of Seventy-Six,”’ who are known 
To throng the shades of the silent room 

Whenever the night holds sway. 


The shadows around me grew gloomy and deep, 

And the night in her draping of clouds 

Filled the room with a chill that enveloped my head, 
And a gloom, that o’ershadowed my soul, took part 
With a thought that transcended the Muse’s fine art ; 
And the Heavens began in their sorrow to weep, 

And the generous paused and bowed in their shrouds. 


Good-evening,”’ said I, as a masterly ghost, 
With eyes of a heavenly blue, 
Stopped short in his walk, and, with Chesterfield bow, 


Why disturb us, and why is that frown on your brow ? 
The chair you have taken is Liberty's post, 
Give it me, and I'll bid you adieu.”’ 


Indeed, sir,” I said, “ I'll not yield the chair 

Till this spectral performance is o’er ; 

Till you tell me why men, though as ghosts, have more 
right 

To this room than have I, Who are you? by what 
might 

Do you claim sole use of this old Hal! to-night? 

Why assume such a proud, dictatorial air ? 

Have you all been here, good spirits, before?” 


* I belong to the days of the Past,”’ he then cried ; 
Ere the Goddess of Freedom was born ; 
When Columbia in travail bit back the keen throes 
That were frowned at and sneered at by Liberty’s foes, 
Who pity had none for her pains or her woes ; 
*Twas / called the demon of war to preside 
O’er her destinies great, but forlorn!” 








** And does Liberty live ?’’ I replied, in surprise, 
As I gazed on the phantom so bright. 

“ She does ; but in bondage,” he said, and a tear 
Stole adown his pale cheek, as with listening ear 
He gave quiet heed while I, quaking with fear, 
Unfolded a tale that wide opened his eyes, 

Till they flashed with a cavernous light. 


“ You have taught us that Freedom is Heaven’s decree, 

Yet your precepts you fail to enforce ; 

And I marvel not much that when night comes you 
walk 

In a fitful unrest ; that, like Banquo, you stalk 

Through this gloomy old Hall, while to mortals you 
talk 

Of poor Liberty's fate ; for, till woman is free, 

Confusi founded grows worse. 





“* And now as I sit in your old chair of state, 
At the end of a grand hundred years, 
And look back on the work that e’en yet is undone, 
I'm astonished, good sir, that you ghosts, every one, 
Shrink not from my gaze, as from blaze of the sun, 
For the mothers of men are in bondage as great 
As caused all your bloodshed and tears.” 


George Washington sighed, and each listening ghost 

Waved his hand in the cavernous air, 

And the old Hall grew bright with a radiant light, 

As Liberty, robed in a raiment of white, 

Approached me and said, with a smile of delight, 
“In the next hundred years I shall fill my own post ! 

Good-bye, George.” I gave Aer the chair. 

I do not wonder that the people who 
know Mrs. Duniway purchase her “ David 
and Anna Matson.”’ I find it on almost 
every center-table in the Pacific Northwest. 
Many bought it at the close of her lecture 
in the Dalles; and when her shattered 
health becomes fully restored, I have no 


| doubt she will introduce it at her lectures 
| all over the Union. 


It surprises me that she 
should have written an epic upon New En 


| gland life, when one from life nearer Oregon 


| could afford a more brilliant field for her 
Said, ** Madam, who are you, and what want you now? | 


wonderful powers of description. 
MRS. E. H. THOMAS, 
Oakland, Cal. 
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CROOKED HasitTs.— While shaking 
hands with an old man the other day we 
noticed that some of his fingers were quite 
bent inward, and he had not the power of 
straightening them. Alluding to this fact, 
he said: “ In these crooked fingers there is 
a good text for a talk to children. For over 
fifty years I used to drive a stage, and these 
bent fingers show the effect of holding the 
reins for so many years.” This is the text. 
Is it not a suggestive one? Does it not 
teach us how oft-repeated acts become a 
habit, which once acquired, remains gener- 
ally through life ? 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


[= books might be written about 
Peacemaker Grange; but the much- 
mistaken public has as yet caught only a 
very faint glimpse of that beautiful here- 
after, in which the existence of such institu- 
tions shall be the rule; rather than the ex- 
ception. 

We began with Judge Templeton and 
Farmer Hallett in the far West ; we found 
them next upon the little steamer, sailing 
from Washington to the mysterious abode 
of the Peacemakers. We have surveyed 
—some of us with great delight—the 
grand unitary buildings. We have wan- 
dered through those buildings, observing 
their wonderful internal arrangements, 


whereby the greatest good of a great num- 
ber of persons is obtained at the lowest 
possible cost. 

We have wandered through the great 
plantations, with their vast variety of prod- 


ucts. We have seen in the factories and 
workshops every one busy, every one con- 
tented, every one enjoying a frequent change 
of empleyment, and full exercise of all his 
or her discoverable aptitudes. 


winter supply of food for a thousand people. 
We sat in the restaurant enjoying all amen- 
ities of both private and public conviviality. 
From time to time we sat with the wor- 
shipers in the chapel, and saw that while 
these people are by no means bigoted, the 
highest morality and religion are their cen- 
tral thoughts. We found that while no one 
who desired it ever lacked an abundance of 
exquisitely congenial society, those who de- 
sired solitude could there obtain it more 
thoroughly than in any ordinary mode of 
living. We found everywhere order with- 
out despotism, freedom without licentious- 
ness, comfort without sordidness, happiness 
without feverish pleasure. 

It was apparent that in Peacemaker 
Grange, the fear of poverty, “ through which 
we are all our lives subject to bondage,” 
was quite unknown. This band of noble 
men and women had so long fought the 


We have | 
seen the great store-houses filled with the | 


battle of life side by side with success, that 
they felt that nothing could sunder, nothing 
could overthrow them, short of a general 
bloody revolution in the land. 

We have studied the industrial and finan- 
cial relations of the Peacemakers; have seen 
that by carrying out one of the grandest 
conceptions of Fourier, the very selfislinesses 
and cupidities of the people were made to 
balance each other. Continually changing 
their employments, leading in such branches 
as they were the best masters of, they cheer- 
fully submitted to be led, when engaged in 
those branches of industry, the leadership 
of which had been shown by long expe- 
rience to belong to others. 

Right here the reader should be remind- 
ed that all the industries of civilization, 
including agriculture, are undergoing rapid 
changes. Whether such schemes as have 
been presented in this story shall be gener- 
ally adopted, or not, the fate of all the old 
methods is sealed. 

More and more what is called the division 
of labor must characterize manufacturing. 
In the making of boots, for instance, the 
most successful manufactories have ceased 
to allow one man to make the whole article. 
There are cutters, crimpers, heelers, etc., 
each sticking to his own specialty. Al- 
though it is evident that the working on 
such a narrow range, and using so few 
mental and physical faculties in a given 
time is ruinous to human creatures, it is 
evident that there is no escape from this 
ruin, as things now go. The shoe manu- 
facturer knows, or thinks he knows, that he 
can get a greater aggregate of work from a 
man, by keeping him all his life at cutting 
or heeling, therefore his selfishness will in- 
duce him to compel his employés to follow 
these dull, monotonous routines. 

Nothing but coédperation in all the rela- 
tions of life can rescue the factory hands 
from this hard fate. When they own their 
own factories, they will say: “‘ We will risk 
some loss in quantity, and even perhaps in 
quality, of our products, rather than deterio- 
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rate our manhood by leading an unnatural 
life. If we make boot-heels during a portion 
of the morning, we will go forth among the 
tillers of the soil the rest of the morning. 
If we push the plane a portion of the after- 
noon, we will run a factory loom to close up 
the day’s work. So shall we be men, and 
not manikins,” 

And now what shall we say of those 
members of the Peacemaker Society and 
their guests, who have been the prominent 
personages in this narrative? We left them 
all “ doing as well as could be expected,” 
except the Rev. Edgar Anthony and our 
lady professor of Belles Lettres. Sorry as we 
are to part abruptly with this interesting 
couple, leaving them both quite undecided 
whether each should be, at some future time, 

“* A nearer still, and a dearer 
Yet than all other —” 


to the other. Space will not permit the 


following of the interminable ups and downs 
of their eventful intercourse. A whole vol- 
ume should be devoted to its portrayal. 
Money could not buy from us, at present, 


the secret of ‘‘ how it came out.” 

As to Farmer Hallett, he had succeeded, 
long before the period considered in the last 
chapter, in bringing his wife and family to 
the Grange. A curious crowd they were, 
until they became assimilated with the mass 
of average persons in the Association. The 
wife for a while found nothing suited to her, 
and bristled like the fretful porcupine ; but 
possessing, a mental substratum of com- 
mon sense, she soon began to appreciate 
this “ Gospel of Newness,” and then every- 
thing suited her. 

Among the five children there was a boy 
of ten, particularly rantankerous—the de- 
parted spirits of the great prairies seemed 
to have entered into him. On the day of 
his arrival, he was as much of a curiosity to 
the young people with whom he came in 
contact, as would be any strange fish of the 
New York Aquarium. Imagine the aston- 
ishment of a stout young Peacemaker, a 
little older and stronger than he, to whom, 
approaching in the attitude of the manly art 
of self-defense, he said: “ Do yer want ter 
fight?” Receiving no response but a look 
of open-mouthed astonishment, he “let in 





with his terrible left” upon the right ear of 
the peaceable one. 

The instinct of self-preservation instantly 
suggesting methods to the son of peace, the 
wild youth of the prairie suddenly found his 
hands pinioned behind him, while his in- 
dignant captor said quietly: “You little 
lunatic, we will have to teach you better 
manners than that.” It did not take long 
for the resistless machinery of this great 
training-school to bring even this uncouth 
lad into a proper shape. 

At the time in which we are leaving the 
persons whose career we have been follow- 
ing, no remarkable changes had occurred 
in their history since the events narrated as 
taking place in the fall of the panic year, 
1873. Still did the pastor maintain his 
watch upon his high tower. Still could he 
often be found in the small hours of the 
night keeping vigil in the chapel, and wres- 
tling like Jacob with the angel of the Lord 
for a blessing upon his people. Shrewdly 
did his practical wife manage to keep him 
still tethered to this nether earth. Sweetly 
the sweet singers sang in the chapel. Ma- 
donna-like, stood there the Judge’s wife, in 
silent and in spoken prayer. Wisely, and 
still more wisely, did the Judge conduct the 
business affairs of the Society, greatly aid- 
ed therein by the new convert from Wall 
Street. Ever more joyful and tuneful was 
the chorus of the fishermen over their well-, 
filled nets. Everywhere was evident incre- 
ment of harmony, and that wondrous or- 
chestration which is as sure to result from 
a truly scientific reorganization of society, 
as were the stars and planets to fall into 
normal courses, when sent forth by that 
vast, unerring Intelligence that manifestly 
did send them forth. 

Blithely the field-groups went afield, and 
the all-pervading spirit of harmony led them 
also to chant sweet carols. And in the 
workshops, where noiseless labor was in 
progress, the impromptu song would oft 
break forth. At other times one would 
read aloud, while the others worked. At 
times when some arduous task (say of ditch- 
ing) was on hand, which necessitated soiled 
clothes and masculine muscle, and which 
those engaged in it preferred to continue 
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at until it was finished, a company of their 
wives would go out to them in large carry- 
alls, bearing with them a well-cooked din- 
ner, stored in a newly-invented apparatus, 
which delivered it to the hungry men just 
as it came from the great kitchen. 

While all over the land usury and exor- 
bitant rent and profits—the great curses of 
our race—were eating up the people ; while 
British free trade and bullion currency— 
twin ogres—were scoffingly offered as a 
remedy for our troubles, the men and 
women of this Society knew no fear—felt 
themselves under “the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” At one time for 
six months they experimented in de- 
pending entirely, except as to a few tools, 
upon the products of their own domain. 
After that they felt doubly safe. 

This chapter concludes all that is to be 
said at present in this magazine about 
Peacemaker Grange. It is certainly en- 
couraging to the advocates of social re- 
organization that for two long years the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL have even 
listened, from time to time, without apparent 
murmur, to this exposition of ideas, many of 
which it has been the fashion for the last 
quarter of a century to consider quite abom- 
inable. It is evident that even the most 
conservative readers have been induced 
to at least reserve judgment, because of 
the apparent sincerity of the writer and his 
* disposition toward fair and square dealing 
with all the subjects handled. For twenty 
years previous to the gloomy epoch in 
which we now find ourselves, he, with a few 
other Americans, had been refusing to join 
in the general acclamations, scarcely inter- 
rupted by the war, over the supposed fact 
that in this land we had arrived, at least, 
at the Year One of universal human fe- 
licity. He saw that we had made, in re- 
-ality, no new departure, and that only our 
vast extent of unused soil, open to all set- 
tlers, was postponing in the United States 
all the misery of Europe. Continually full 
of sad foreboding all through these years, 
concerning the future of this “ beautiful 
land,” and this vigorous young nation; and 
desiring to do something in the way of 
helping to remove the evils that oppress 





the country, and some constructive work in 
the way of suggesting or furthering such 
changes in our social and political systems 
as would tend to the permanent well-being 
of the nation, he has adopted a method of 
attaining these ends somewhat different 
from that which is now fashionable among 
progressive people. 

While entertaining a thorough respect for 
ail the sincere and earnest modern scien- 
tists, and endeavoring, as occasion offered, 
to gain an understanding of the more valu- 
able fruits of their efforts, he has felt that 
their somewhat arrogant claims should not 
be wholly yielded to. As to his own cult- 
ure, he has felt with one of old that wisdom 
was the principal thing, and that it was a 
very different thing from mere learning. 
He felt that if he would attain to a genuine 
helpfulness, it must be through such a bal- 
ance of faculties and acquirements as would 
enable him to rightly distinguish between 
things that differ. Therefore his prayer to 
heaven has been, “‘ Above all things give me 
wisdom ; show me how to acquire it.” 
While thirsting for all knowledge, and ear- 
nestly desiring a thorough acquaintance with 
the works of the great scientists, metaphysi- 
cians, historians, philosophers, etc., he has 
always guardedly approached such studies, 


and has daily inquired of himself before en- 
gaging in them: “Is there nothing that I 
can do for my moral and spiritual culture 
and elevation, that will tend more to en- 
hance my usefulness, than the acquirement 
of this much-coveted learning?” Asa con- 
sequence, he can not boast of any extra- 
ordinary attainments in science or general 
learning. He has aimed, and he trusts not 
in vain, at that good old-fashioned wise- 
heartedness, so often referred to in the 
Mosaic writings, which may be considered 
a result of a thoroughly even, normal, and 

rallel cultivation of the head and the 

eart—that is, the intellect and the moral 
sentiments. That the course he has pur- 
sued in this regard has led him to conclu- 
sions quite other than those generally re- 
ceived among the most prominent moral 
and religious teachers, and social and polit- 
ical economists, has been a cause of much 
grief, and much bitter practical discomfort 
to him. He can only remember that most 
very useful persons have been born at least 

“ A hundred years too soon 
For the comfort of their days.” 
SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
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TEA AND WEAK BACKS. 


N the November PHRENOLOGICAL the 

reader saw, doubtless, a short paragraph 
in which one of the doctors recommended 
the administration of tea in cases requiring 
severe surgical treatment, on account of its 
peculiar influence as a nervine. In the ex- 
treme depression incident to an injury which 
demands the removal of a limb by amputa- 
tion, tea may serve a useful purpose, and 
thus prove a true medicine, while drinking 
it when one is in health may be abnormal 
and harmful. In support of this view we 
cite the opinion and experience of another 
doctor, J. Adams, of Toronto, which have 
been recently given to the public through 
the pages of a little book on electricity and 
the use of coffee, tea, tobacco, and alcohol. 
Weak backs are so common, especially 
among women, that any new suggestions are 
appreciated. Dr. Adams proceeds to say: 

“Some seventeen or eighteen years ago 
my attention was providentially directed to 
the action. of tea upon the urinary and 
sexual systems, and each succeeding year’s 
experience has strengthened my convictions 
of its baneful influence upon the human 
race, by engendering and maintaining an 
unnatural excitement of the sexual organs, 
and I do not hesitate in affirming that to 
the constant use of tea may justly be at- 
tributed much of the fearful sensuality that 
prevails around us. This is very easily un- 
derstood when we reflect that tea exerts, 
first, an exciting and subsequently a debili- 
tating influence upon the nervous system in 
general, and the lumbar portion of the 
spinal marrow, commonly called ‘ the loins,’ 
in particular. Why this is I do not pretend 
to explain ; all I know is that such is the 





and suffering from the consequent weakness 
and pain in the sma lof the back, will only 
abstain from its use for three or four weeks, 
the relief they will experience will satisfy 
them of the truth of my assertion. 

“A year ago a young, square-built giri 
came to me for advice and medicine for the 
backache. ‘Oh, doctor,’ said she, ‘I shall 
have to give up my place and go back home, 
for I can’t stand the work; it makes my 
back ache so badly.’ ‘Give up your tea,’ 
said I, ‘and you will soon lose your back- 
ache.’ She agreed to follow my advice for 
a month, and after giving her a little medi- 
cine for her general health I dismissed her, 
never expecting to see her again, as my 
advice in such cases is rarely followed for 
more than a week. But, to my astonish- 
ment, she returned in a month, bright and 
smiling, and hardly had time to get into my 
office before she exclaimed: ‘Oh, doctor, , 
I’m never going to drink tea again. Would 
you believe it, 1 hadn’t taken your medicine 
and given up the tea for a week before the 
pain was out of my back, and now I feel 
stronger than ever.’ As I have not seen 
her since, I am in hopes that she has profit- 
ed by the lesson, which is more than I can 
say of many another patient who, after being 
relieved of her backache, has returned to 
her tea—and consequent suffering. 

“ While, then, the primary action of tea 
is to exhilarate and excite, its secondary 
effects are to enfeeble the nervous system 
and produce depression of spirits, languor, 
excitability, irritability, disinclination to act- 
ive employment, weakness and pain in the 
back. These symptoms may be temporarily 
relieved by a fresh supply of tea, just as the 


case, and if those in the habit of using tea | trembling hand of the drunkard is steadied 
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by a fresh glass of liquor, but only to be | far away the time of this emancipation as 
followed by increased nervous prostration ; | possible. Probably a medium between the 
and this continued round of stimulation and | two extremes is best, as avoiding icono- 


relaxation naturally wears out the human 
frame long before the allotted time. 

“ The loss of a few years of lite would be | 
a matter of less importance, were it not | 
that premature decay of the nervous power | 
is invariably accompanied by distressing | 
ailments, such as nervousness, sick head- | 
ache, dyspepsia, neuralgia, sleeplessness | 
and its too frequent result, insanity.”” | 





> 


MY LIVER. 


Waar makes this world so drear and sad ? 
Why am I never, never glad ? 
What is it drives me nearly mad ? 

My liver! 


Why do I moan, and sob, and sizh, 

And wish, ay! wish that I might die ? 

Why would I pass from earth, oh, why ? 
My liver ! 


What is it on my heart doth seize ; 

Then come in form of cough and wheeze ; 

Then makes me think I’ve Bright’s disease ? 
My liver! 


Whence is this spinning in my head ? 

Why are my pulses almost dead ? 

Why doth my stomach feel like lead ? 
My liver! 


What makes me sausages eschew, 

And buckwheat cakes and mince-pic, too, 

And ev'’rything that’s iced? Boo-hoo! 
My liver! 


What is it, day and night intent 
On ev’ry sort of devilment, 
Doth all the ills to me present ? 
My liver ! 





7 


GROUNDWORK OF HEALTH. 
No. IX. 


JN girmnee--ypnong it may be said that we 
should be ready to do the so-called 
menial offices one for the other, yet the | 
time is undoubtedly approaching when 
those offices will not be fulfilled for “* pay.” 
Sound health of mind and body, as an uni- 
versal rule, is unattainable only by the 
perfectly equitable distribution of labor and 
its rewards, not as now understood, but ab- 
solute. All is tending in that direction. 





Of course the so-called conservatives put as 


clasm. 

No one questions the desirability of 
health; yet extremely few are ready to 
obey its laws. Self-knowledge and self- 
control are so seldom found in one individ- 
ual that the true exponents of hygiene are 
rare. In this age of peculation and depend- 
ence the ability to clearly define health is 
almost impossible. As John Stuart Mill 


| says: “ The faculty of arousing the neces- 


sary opposition to evil without at the same 


| time exciting the enmity and opposition of 


those we would like to benefit, is rare.” 
Even after one is convinced that a better 
way is found, it is hard to persuade the fo!- 
lowing. 

Humanity is mapped out and farmed out 
so completely, that the moment the finger is 
outstretched to point a better road, a clamor 
is raised by the throng that profits by evi:. 
And those that do not, either directly or 
indirectly, profit thereby, are in such a hepe- 
less minority that the only way out of the 
labyrinth is by education, and an entirely 
new system of education at that. The sys- 
tem might be called Hygienic and Indus- 
trial; but as no health is possible without 
some industry, it would seem sufficient to 
call the new school Industrial. 

Following known data to logical and 
truthful deductions, no one has a right to 
ask of another menial office or so-called 
duty. The moment such is asked or ac- 
cepted, that moment the borderland of 
slavery is entered upon. What matter if | 
be a pampered child of slavery. Must | 
stultify the nobility of my own nature in 
obedience to dictates of self-inthrallment ? 
Who would see the world emancipated, 
must first emancipate themselves. 

The first step toward this is the virtual 
doing of all the work—call it drudgery, or 
what you will—necessary to a subsistence. 
Mind you, this is not placing an entire bar 
upon the division of labor. Such division 
is salutary, if not carried to extremes. But 
the laws of health demand a certain re- 


. straint to be placed upon the division of 


labor, else the stronger soon compel the 
weaker to do all the real work, ¥.™M. S 


« 
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ANCIENT COOKERY. 


Primeval Cookery—Gross Violations of Nature—Yeast 
—Expensive Eating—Effects upon the Taste—Sea- 
sonings—Romish Cakes—Garum—Artificiality. 

y= often is a history locked up in a 

word. It is certain that the words in 
which our ancestors expressed their thoughts 
come down to us and help to influence our 
thoughts. The structure of our language 
has been greatly influenced by the ancient 
languages, and the Greek and Roman class- 
ics are considered so important that they 
are made text-books in our schools. Is it 
not possible that our cookery may also have 
the same stamp, and that as unconsciously 
as we press into service the classic thought 
and classic word, we may also follow the 
classic taste in classic recipe? As our words 
have come down to us in mother tongue 
from generation to generation, as the son 
speaks like his sire, so the daughter cooks 
like her mother, using styles and condiments, 
dishes and recipes, that her mother used be- 
fore her. 

Where did they originate ?. So far as our 
observation goes, women are not much 
given to devising new dishes. It is true 
that changes come, perhaps through acci- 
dent, perhaps through stress of circum- 
stances, but often with as little thought as 
might be given to the gradual change of a 
word. But if classical literature has had 
an important influence on our modes of 
thought, is it not much more probable that 
classical cookery may have had quite as im- 
portant an influence on our modes of living, 
and through them upon our health ? 

We have reason to believe that 

PRIMEVAL COOKERY 
was exceedingly simple. Our first glimpse 
of it is in the patriarchal tent of Abraham, 
where Sarah kneaded “fine meal” and 
made cakes upon the hearth, which were 
served with the dressed calf and butter and 
milk. For aught we can see in the text, 
the patriarch himself cooked the calf, and 
if he did so, he was justified by noble com- 
pany. His own grandson is represented as 
making a pottage so seductive as to beguile 
his brother of the birthright. The heroes 
of Homer did their own cooking. Achilles 





turned the spit. Their exact methods of 
cooking are not very carefully recorded, and 
it is probable that the women did the most 
of the culinary work, yet the mention of 
many such circumstances seems to indicate 
that it was done with very little art and upon 
occasion by those who needed it. Roasting 
meat before the fire or seething it in a pot, 
and baking cakes in the hot ashes on the 
hearth were probably for ages the highest 
achievements in that line—wholesome cook- 
kery indeed! Shall we say that it were bet- 
ter if we had never departed therefrom? Is 
it true that man in this respect, in his best 
estate, is a barbarian, or shall we take the 
results of a long experience in waywardness 
and learn how to come back to nature in- 
telligently and permanently? 
The first 


GROSS VIOLATION OF NATURE 


we find in the leaven which apparently the 
Hebrews learned to use among the Egyp- 
tians. This was simply sour dough, usually 
kept by reserving a piece of the bread-dough 
until the next baking. This addition ex- 
cited fermentation in the mass more readily 
than if left to sour of its own accord. With 
the increasing fineness of their flour had 
come the need of something to make it light, 
and as they had not our ovens or gem-pans 
or our other intelligent devices for making 
bread at once light and wholesome, they 
accepted this chance device of leaven and 
used it for centuries ; indeed, it is still in 
use. There is little doubt that its impure 
character was partially recognized among 
the Hebrews, for in some of their ceremo- 
nial purifyings all leaven and all fermented 
articles were removed from the house. 
The first traces we find of 
YEAST 

are in the writings of Pliny. He says that 
for leaven the Romans mixed millet with 
sweet wine and let it ferment a year! They 
also employed wheat bran soaked for three 
days in sweet white wine and dried in the 
sun. Of this they diluted a certain quantity 
at the time of making bread, which was left 
to ferment in the best wheat flour and af- 
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terward mixed with the entire mass. This 
is our present style of “ sponging,” plainly 
enough, though the ‘‘ yeast” is not so defi- 
nite. Indeed, these and the following items 
show that the Romans at that time did not 
use yeast in its present form: “ A dish con- 
taining two pounds of barley paste was 
heated until ebullition commenced. It was 
then put into vessels until it became sour. 
Very often leaven was.procured from dough 
just made. A piece was taken from the 
mass and left to turn sour for subsequent 
use.” In addition to all this, Pliny goes on 
to say that the Gauls and the Spaniards, 
after having made a drink from grain, saved 
the scum to raise dough, and that their 
bread was the lightest of all. Perhaps some 
of our readers will recognize this as having 
the same origin as our “ brewer’s yeast ;” to 
others, who never before looked so far, it 
will unfold the not over-clear origin of the 
first cup of yeast—the filthy scum of the 
decaying liquid in the brewer's vat. Verily, 
they did find something at last wherewith 
to make their bread light, but it was at a 
rather severe cost to its cleanliness and nu- 
trition. 

In the gratification of the palate and 
the fancy, the Greeks and Romans at last 
launched upon a mad whirl of artificiality, 
which delighted in outraging all laws of 
nature, moderation, common sense, and 
even decency. One hardly knows where to 
begin the strange list, unless indeed we be- 
gin with the degeneracy of aims, the gross- 
ness of greediness, and the recklessness 
of expense which permitted such extrava- 
gances. 

EXPENSIVE EATING 

came to be apparently the only ambition of 
the Roman people and their rulers. Their 
senators vied with each other in giving the 
most extravagant dinners, and their empe- 
rors took the lead to such a degree that 
some of them are noted only for the extent 
of their appetites. The Emperor Claudius 
sat down to table at all hours and in any 
place ; nor Jid he leave the repast until dis- 
tended with food and soaked with drink, 
and then only to sleep. When he awoke, a 
tickling feather relieved him of his surfeit, 
and he was ready to eat again. 


Many of the gourmands became great 
adepts in the use of the feather. Vitellius 
used it so effectively that he could cause 
himself to be invited to dinner by several 
different senators the same day. Little he 
cared if it should cause their ruin ; for they 
could not venture on such a banquet at a 
less expense than 400,000 sesterces ($16,090), 
and this was but a moderate sum. Lucul- 
lus served Cicero and Pompey with a little 
collation that cost $5,000, and there were 
three of them to eat it. How they could 
expend so much may be easily seen if we 
examine their dishes, which were little 
prized unless procured at great expense. 
The hard flesh of peacocks, at forty dollars 
per pair, was preferred to that of cheaper 
but more delicious poultry. But since many 
could avail themselves of peacocks, even at 
this price, those who would not be outdone 
had dishes of peacocks’ brains. Another 
dish was composed of the tongues of singing 
birds. Young pigs were fed on dates ; geese 
were fattened on figs, and their livers alone 
were used, being soaked in milk and honey 
—the forerunner of the modern Aaté de fore 
gras. Fish were in great demand, and 
those which were brought the greatest 
distance were the most highly esteemed. 
Whole fleets of ships were employed in 
bringing these and other dainties from 
abroad. Roman nobles would not un- 
frequently pay one hundred dollars for a 
single lamprey. Mullets sold as high as 
from seventy-five to one hundred dollars 
each, and it is related that Crispinus paid 
three hundred dollars for one weighing six 
pounds, and considered it cheap at that. In 
the reign of Tiberius three of these were sold 
| for over one thousand dollars. What, then, 
| must be the cost of dishes composed only 
of the livers of these fish? Heliogabalus 
had upon occasion two large dishes filled 
with their gills only. At last the wealthy 
built expensive reservoirs and kept their 
own fish, though not with a view to econ- 
omy, for they fed them with the rarest dain- 
ties. It was even said that slaves were 
sometimes thrown in to satiate these pets, 
but whether this be true or not, their sea- 
eels were commonly fed with veal soaked in 
blood. Other sorts were taken from the 
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river just where it received the filth from 
the entire city. 

In wonder it may well be asked what had 
become of the common sense and decency 
of human nature. Wecan account for these 
excesses and atrocities only by observing 
the entire departure of the people from nat- 
ural rules and their utter abandonment to 
the artificial, Instead of studying into the 
nature of their materials, with a view to 
producing the greatest harmony in their 
combinations, they seemed to consider it a 
crowning achievement if they could entirely 
obliterate all traces of their real nature and 
substitute therefor whatever was most for- 
eign and not recognizable. Fish of various 
sorts were served up to resemble pork, veal, 
beef, or mutton, and vice versa. Vegeta- 
bles were cooked to resemble meats, and 
meats disguised to resemble other sub- 
stances. Eggs were served, which on being 
broken were found to contain fat orto- 
lans. The cook of Louis XIV. who on 
Good Friday served up a dinner apparently 
composed of poultry and butcher’s meat, 
but which was really nothing but vegetables, 
had a good deal of the same spirit, and must 
have had no small amount of practice to 
bring about such results. 

But what of the 

EFFECT UPON THE TASTE? 


It is related of one of these old gourmands 
that he was seized with an invincible desire 
for loaches. It was in the middle of the 
night and, they were far from the sea. He 
had no idea where the loaches could be ob- 
tained, but loaches he must have, and his 
chief cook was summoned. “ Loaches, 
sire!’’ cried the man in dismay; but the 
command was imperious and must be obey- 
ed. This cook was more skillful than the 
noted Vatel, cook to the Prince of Caudé, 
who when he found that his master was to 
entertain the king at dinner, and there were 
no fish to be had, went to his room and 
threw himself upon his sword. The demand 
for loaches sent this man to his room, not 
to kill himself, but to study and experiment. 
Before long he came forth with a plate of’ 
fried loaches, irreproachable in appearance, 
and as to taste the gourmand declared he 
had never before eaten any he liked so well ! 





And of what were they made? Of radishes 
pared, cooked, and seasoned. But if we 
admire the skill that could prepare such a 
dish, what must we think of the taste that 
judged it? 
Of this taste we may judge partly by their 
SEASONINGS. 


The following ingredients composed their 
sauce for crawfish: honey, vinegar, wine, 
garum, oil, chopped onions, pepper, alisan- 
der, carrots, cummin, dates, and mustard, 
The following is stuffing for a crab: cum- 
min, mint, rue, alisander, pine nuts, and 
pepper, soaked for a long time in garum, 
honey, vinegar, and wine. The following 
made sauce for roebuck: pepper, parsley 
seed, dry onion, green rue, spikenard, honey, 
vinegar, garum, dates, wine, and oil. The 
following is the entire recipe for a dish of 
ducks’ brains: ‘Cook some ducks’ brains 
and mince them very small ; then place them 
in a saucepan with pepper, cummin, benzoin- 
root, garum, sweet wine, and oil; add milk 
and eggs, and submit the whole to the ac- 
tion of a slow fire.” The celebrated Api- 
cius gives this dressing for roast duck: 
“Make a mixture of pepper, cummin, ali- 
sander, mint, stoned raisins or Damascus 
plums ; add a little honey and myrtle wine; 
place it in a saucepan, cook, and then add 
to these substances vinegar, garum, and 
oil; afterward, some parsley and savory.” 


ROMISH CAKES. 


We find a large share of the recipes 
equally absurd ; we select a few cakes from 
Apicius: “Mix pine nuts, pepper, honey, 
rue, and cooked wine ; cover with eggs well 
beaten; submit this mixture to a slow fire, 
and serve after having smeared it with 


honey.” Again: “Make a compact mix- 
ture of honey, milk, and eggs; let it cook 
very slowly, and serve after having sprinkled 
it over with pepper.” Less elaborate cakes 
were made with cheese and rye or other 
kinds of flour,.and sometimes with the addi- 
tion of eggs and honey. Sugar they did not 
have, hence dates, figs, and honey were 
their principal sweeteners, but cheese was 
a cominon ingredient of their cakes. Here 
is one of the most simple: “ Half a pound 
of flour, two and a half of cheese, three 
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ounces of honey, and one egg. As soon 
as baked it was smeared with honey and 
dredged with poppy seed.” It was eaten 
with spoons. We should hardly accept it 
now, either for taste or wholesomeness, 
though it is not quite so gross a conglom- 
eration as the sauces already given. 

It will be noticed that every one of these 
included 

GARUM. 

This was the “universal” sauce of Roman 
meat cookery. Like the East Indian curry, 
it went into everything. We have no such 
universal seasoner, unless it be salt. Catsup 
and Worcestershire sauce, as used by some 
individuals, afford some illustration, only 
that these find their place in the caster, 
while the garum was usually added by the 
cook. In a collection of old Roman reci- 
pes now before me, of fifteen for preparing 
chicken, lamb, and kid, twelve contain ga- 
rum. Its character betrays at once the 
coarseness of the Roman taste and the un- 
cleanness and artificiality of Roman food 
preparations. Its essential ingredients were 
salt and decayed fish. They “macerated 
the intestines of fish in water saturated with 
salt until putrefaction began to show itself, 
and then they added parsley and vinegar.” 
“A thick garum was also frequently ob- 
tained by allowing the entrails and other 
parts generally thrown away to liquefy in 
salt.” “In the time of Pliny mackerel was 
preferred, of which they employed either 
the gills or the intestines.” 

So if any one wishes to get a tolerable 
idea of the character of this famous Roman 
sauce, let him visit an ancient and deserted 
barrel of salt mackerel, in which some of 
the fish have been left to spoil, and secure 
some of the delectable brine. He will prob- 
ably find it sufficiently revolting to his un- 
accustomed taste, without attempting to 
manufacture it en regle from the gills and 
intestines. That the above are not excep- 
tionally repulsive methods of preparation, 
will appear from further recipes. The fol- 
lowing was in very common use: “ Ama- 
tuus took very small fishes or only their 
entrails and threw them into a vessel with 
a large quantity of salt. These were ex- 
posed to the sun and long and frequently 





stirred. When heat had caused fermenta- 
tion and the vessel contained only a kind 
of pulp or paste, almost liquid, a kind of wil- 
low basket was introduced, into which the 
garum alone could penetrate.” “ Although 
fish was generally used, the flesh of several 
animals was sometimes employed in the 
formation of garum.” 

Of course, this was too inexpensive to 
suit the taste for lavish display, and the 
“apogee of refinement’ was secured by 
using the liver of the red mullet, the ex- 
pensive fish we quoted above. Others again 
used the blood of mackerel or of the mullet, 
and a quart of this garum, on account of its 
scarcity and the care necessary for its pro- 
duction, cost from fifteen to twenty dollars. 
Oeno-garum was a preparation of garum 
with wine and spices, and eleo-garum was 
garum with oil and spices; hydro-garum, 
with water, etc. 

“The principal elements of garum, then, 
were almost invariably the same—fish, salt, 
and a greater or less fermentation. No 
doubt this was detestable, but then no 
one ever thought of regaling himself with 
this liquid. It was never taken alone, but 
was reserved as a seasoning fora host of 
dishes in order to heighten their flavor.” 
Apicius, that greatest of authorities among 
Roman cooks, “plases it in almost every 
sauce, but never serves it by itself, nor does 
he use it unmixed.” It was so strong and 
foul that it could not be eaten by itself, but 
to offset that they befouled all other dishes 
with it. 

Garum itself has dropped out of our lega- 
cies from this ancient cookery, and from 
those impure times ; but not so all the prin- 
ciples that lay at the foundation of its use. 
We find them still in the fermentation, the 
indigestibility, and the artificiality of many 
of our food preparations. By fermentation 
we have prepared a great many poisonous 
drinks ; we have destroyed much nutrition 
in bread and bread preparations; spoiled 
many good fruits and vegetables by making 
them indigestible, as pickles and sweet pick- 
les, and brandied fruits; but above all, we 
have inherited so artificial a style of cooking 
that our cooks study the rules, the recipes, 
and the cook-books, and never the nature 
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of their materials, only so far as to ascer- 
tain their plasticity with regard to shape. 
This tendency to 
ARTIFICIALITY 

is one of the greatest misfortunes now in 
our cookery. It so dominates us that we 
have very little thought of originality. 
Women who can invent fashions, trim up or 
make their own bonnets out of old mate- 
rials, and make over dresses to look as good 
as new, scarcely ever get up a new dish for 
their tables. If they do chance to vary an 
old style, under the force of circumstances, 
and get a good result, they seldom follow it 
up and perfect it until they make a new and 
permanent dish. And this is largely because 
they do not understand the principles of 
cookery or the harmonies of combination. 
These harmonies are not recognized. They 
have scarcely seen the light since they were 
pared into the grotesque shapes that dis- 
graced the Roman tables and drenched into 
uniformity of taste with garum and kindred 
devices. 

A lady who has had long experience of 
“skilled” English cooks, remarked to me 
that their dishes were usually attractive in 
appearance, but disappointing to the taste. 
The French women are more apt in their 
study of materials, and more enterprising in 
their combinations; but we have only to 
look into books like that of Blot to see “ two 


| bay-leaves and a sprig of thyme,” repeated 
with a frequency that inevitably brings to 
mind the garum of Apicius. If any thought- 
ful mind could fail to see the probability of 
perpetuating error in the unquestioning uni- 
formity with which the daughter follows the 
mother in her cookery, we might trace the 
descent of still other preparations that have 
come down to us like the fattened geese 
livers, the yeast, and other products of fer- 
mentation; but we hope enough has been 
said to awake a questioning spirit which 
shall refuse to take any recipe or custom 
merely because it has the sanction of age. 
Any abomination sanctioned by age is doub- 
ly an abomination, and requires greater en- 
ergy of effort to contest its demands. We 
do not wish our Government or people to 
copy the excesses of the Roman people, and 
certainly in their later days their excesses 
had everything to do with their artificial 
and luxurious cookery. The bare possibil- 
ity that in our traditional recipes we may be 
drinking from a fountain so defiled as the 
Roman cookery, should lead us to seek for 
| fresher springs and for natural fountains. 





And if we can learn from all this wayward- 
| ness some reasons for naturalness and its 
advantages, it will not be in vain that we 

have studied for a little while the artificiality 

of a dominant phase of ancient cookery. 
JULIA COLMAN, 





T has been urged often enough through 

these columns that a frequent washing 
of the entire body is conducive to health 
and vigor. The instances of invalids who 
have been cured or greatly invigorated by a 
daily hand-bath are so numerous that one 
who will take the trouble to investigate the 
subject must be convinced of the efficacy of 
ablutions. 

At the Domestic Economy Congress, 
recently held at Birmingham, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B., said the effect of cleanli- 
ness was not sufficiently recognized. He 
found evidences of its effects in various 
ways. Dealing with the animal creation, 
he said the pig that was washed would put 
on one-fifth more flesh with the same 
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amount of food than the pig that was un- 
washed. The same effect was observable 
in other animals. They had seen the horse 
washed from head to foot to give it addi- 
tional force. The same argument applied 
to the human creature. He knew the case 
of an army hemmed in by the enemy and 
put upon half rations. They were regularly 
washed, and it was found after a time that 
the men who washed were equal in force 
to those who were unwashed and put upon 
full rations. Head to foot washing was not 
| only important in the matter of economy in 
| food, but also for the prevention of conta- 
| gious disease. . Nurses who attended scar- 





latina cases and other cases of contagious 
| disease had found out that, by washing 
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twice a day, and sometimes by changing his accomplices,” he writes from Gottingen 


their clothes, they might withstand the dan- 
gers resulting from the practice, and doc- 
tors who were similarly engaged had come 
to the same conclusion. As a defense 
against an outbreak of epidemic disease 
he would have the whole population tubbed. 
He mentioned that in a prison containing 
1,200 persons, washing was enforced, and 
instead of using 70 to 80 gallons of water 
for each bath, and causing a large expendi- 
ture of time, a very simple method was de- | 
vised for giving the prisoners a thorough ' 
good bath, Each man was placed:in a | 
recess, with a spray of tepid water over- | 
head, which completely cleansed him. | 
Schools at which unwashed children at- | 
tended were centers of children’s epi- 
demics, 

We knew a young man, broken down | 
and wasted to a mere skeleton by rheumatic 
disease, who took the place of an assistant 
in a Turkish bath establishment, where for | 
five or six hours every day he was applying 
water in one way or another. In this 
occupation he gained weight and strength, 
and made good progress toward recovery. 


> 





CONSUMPTION AND FOUL AIR.—The 
air we breathe, which a great English 
physician calls gaseous food, may become 
impure to the degree of being zudigestible 
to our lungs and utterly unfit for the per- 
formance of functions which are quite as 
important as those of our solid and fluid 
victuals. Dull headaches, nausea, loss of 
appetite and of the sense of smell, and the 
sadness produced by the unsatisfied hunger 
after oxygen, are only incidental and second- 
ary evils; the great principal curse of the 
troglodyte-habit is its influence on the re- 
spiratory organs. In 1853, when Hanover 
and other parts of Northern Germany were 
visited by a very malignant kind of small- | 


pox, the great anatomist Langenbeck tried | 





| of their system. 


in his semi-annual report, “ and, speaking 
only of my primary object, I must confess 
that I am no wiser than before. But, 
though the mystery of smail-pox has eluded 
my search, my labors have not been in vain ; 
they have revealed to me something else— 
the origin of consumption. I am sure now 
of what I suspected long ago, viz., that 
pulmonary diseases have very little to do 
with intemperance or with erotic excesses, 
and much less with cold weather, but are 
nearly exclusively (if we except tuberculous 
tendencies inherited from do¢A parents, I say 
quite exclusively) produced by the breath- 
ing of foul air, The lungs of all persons, 
minors included, who had worked for some 


years in close workshops and dusty fac- 
| tories, showed the germs of the fatal dis- 


ease, while confirmed inebriates, who had 
passed their days in open air, had preserved 
their respiratory organs intact, whatever in- 
roads their excesses had made on the rest 
If I should go into prac- 
tice and undertake the cure of a consump- 
tive, I should begin by driving him out into 
the Dezster (a densely-wooded mountain- 
range of Hanover), and prevent him from 
entering a house for a year or two,” —Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 





TOBACCO AND CANCEROUS TUMORS. 
—An Albany surgeon recently removed a 
cancer from a smoker’s mouth to save his 
life. The operation is one of great diffi- 
culty, and the danger of death from hemor- 
rhage is very great. The lower lip was 
divided to a point below the chin, the flaps 
turned back sufficiently to expose the lower 
jaw, which was then sawed through at the 
chin ; and after the tongue had been ampu- 
tated, holes were drilled through the jaw- 
bone and it was wired together and the 
divided lip replaced. The influence of the 
tobacco poison is direct and dangerous in 
developing this fearful disease ; and did the 


to discover “the peculiarity of organic | public know the number of operations per- 
structure which disposes one man to catch | formed in private hospital practice for the 
the disease while his neighbor escapes. | relief of men who have suffered from it, 
. . . + I have cut up more human bodies | there would be less tobacco smoking and 
than the Old Man of the Mountain with all | chewing. 
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A New Method for Preserving 
Iron.—A method has been introduced by 
Prof. Barff, of London, which will probably 
indicate a high value to those engaged in the 
manufacture of iron implements for household 
and agricultural purposes. He covers the 
surface with a layer of the magnetic oxide of 
iron by exposing the metal to the action of 
intensely superheated steam. The black 
film of magnetic oxide adheres with more 
firmness even than the particles of the metal 
adhere to each other and will resist a file. 
Iron thus protected has been exposed for a 
long time to the action of moisture and cor- 
rosive acids without change, and it is practi- 
cally unoxidizable by any agent. The pro 
cess is cheap and can be conducted to any 
desired extent. 

By this invention, the use of iron for man 
applications must be greatly increased. It 
does away with the enamelled iron culinary 
utensils, so liable to be poisonous, and also 
“‘tin-ware,” so called. Iron plates protected 
by the magnetic oxide will be used for a large 
number of purposes where the more costly 
copper is now used. Perhaps more impor- 
tant than all, the discovery will break up the 
use of “galvanized iron” water-pipes, by 
which so many individuals and families have 
It gives us a cheap, safe, 


been poisoned. 
water conduit pipe, which has long been 


needed and sought for. If no practical diffi- 
culties arise in the manufacture—and none 
are anticipated—it can not be long before the 
great benefits of this discovery will be realized 
by every community in the civilized world. 


The Jersey City and New York 
Tunnel.—The entrance on the New York 
side will be in the neighborhood of Wash. 
ington square. From Jersey City the grade 
will descend two feet in every 100 feet, until 
a point 3,700 feet from the New York side is 
reached, when it will begin to ascend at the 
rate of one foot in every 100 feet. The tunnel 
will be two miles in length, with a road-bed 
twenty-three feet wide, and two separate 
tracks. Through its entire length it will be 
lighted with gas. The wall will be construct- 
ed of brick, with a thickness of four feet. At 
no point will the top of the tunnel be less 
than thirty-five feet below the surface of the 
water, and in many places it will be seventy 
feet below. 120 Shanes will be engaged in 
the construction of the tunnel. The work 
will go on during the whole of the twenty-four 
hours, the force working in three relays of 
eight hours each. Although the tunnel will 
be used for the conveyance of passengers, its 
main object will be the transportation of 
freight to and from the great railroad lines 
which terminate in Jersey City. 

Concussion as a Check in Disease 
Germs,.—In the late Convention of Ameri 
can Scientists, Mrs. H. K. Ingram, of Edge- 
field, Tenn., read a paper on “ Atmospheric 





Concussion as a Means of Disinfection.” It 
was philosophical in tone, and of more than 
average merit and suggestiveness. It began 
by reference to the germ theory of diseases, 
and the evidence that many of the most 
dreaded pestilences were transmitted by liv- 
ing organisms. The probability that these 
germs float in the air and are thus communi- 
cated, being breathed into the lungs, was 
shown by various citations of authorities 
upon the spread of cholera. It was mentioned 
that the workers in copper, brass, and bronze 
in Paris and other cities, almost entirely es- 
caped the attacks of the disease. Dr Burg 
has argued that the metallic emanations from 
that employment destroy the cholera germs. 
Mrs. Ingram’s proposal is to kill the germs 
by a concussion of the air. She states that, 
for instance, all the mosquitoes in a room can 
be killed by exploding in the center of the 
room, a small quantity of gunpowder on a 
shovel. Fish can be similarly killed in the 
water. The worst outbreaks of cholera occur 
in the stillest hours of the night ; possibly the 
concussions of the air during the busier 
hours may prevent the germs from spread- 
ing, in fact may kill them. Some experi- 
ments which Mrs. Ingram has made lead her 
to believe that gunpowder explosions might 
be used to kill the vine-pest, the phylloxera, 
as well as the microscopic insects or germs 
that propagate zymotic diseases. 


A Horological Curiosity.—tThe 
Swiss certainly lead the world in the fabrica- 
tion of curious and complicated clocks and 
watches. The Geneva Continent describes a 
clock recently made by Messrs. Golay- 
Leresche & Sons, and now on exhibition in 
Geneva. which, besides the usual dials, has 
others for the days of the month and of the 
week, with barometer and thermometer in- 
dicators “The case is surmounted with a 
beautifully carved group in frosted silver. 
Nor is ita silent group. When a spring is 
touched there emerges from the hollow trunk 
ofa tree a little bird of exquisite plumage 
that whistles the first bars of a lively measure. 
A shepherd, seated on a rock, continues the 
tune with his pipe; the little bird answers, 
and the concert continues until each has 
whistled and piped three times. Whilst this 
is going on, a cat comes from a corner and 
creeps softly toward the bird and bounds on 
his prey. At this moment both disappear 
and the music stops. The attitudes of all 
are thoroughly natural. The fingers of the 
shepherd move to the tune ; when playing to 
the bird, his head turns in that direction, the 
latter flutters its wings and opens its mouth 
in the most correct way imaginable, and the 
way puss darts on her prey is true to life.” 

A City Under a Lake.—An engi- 
neering problem, as interesting as the laying 
open of Pompeii, is involved in a strange 
discovery which is reported from the Lake 








of Geneva. A tourist having lost his trunk, | 


two divers were employed to search for it. 
While they were below water they found 
what they supposed to be a village, since 
covered by the lake. Their statements led to 
the investigation of the spot by the municipal 
authorities, who took measures to ascertain 
the truth of the extraordinary account of the 
divers. On covering the placid surface with 
oil, these latter were able to distinguish the 
plan of a town, streets, squares, and detached 
houses marking the bed of the lake. The 
ruddy hue which characterized them led the 


been covered with the famous vermuillion 
cement which was used by the Celts, Cimbri, 
and the early Gauls. There are about 200 
houses arranged over an oblong surface, near 
the middle of which is a space more open, 
supposed to have been used for public as- 
semblages. At the eastern extremity lies a 
large square tower, which was taken for a 
rock. A superficial investigation seems to 
indicate that the construction of these build- 
ings dates from some centuries before our 
era. The Council of Vaud has decided to 
have the site of the dwellings inclosed by a 
jetty stretching from the land, and to drain 
off the water, so as to bring to light what 
promises to be one of the most interesting 
archzological discoveries of the present time. 


Use of the Telephone.—During a 


recent visit to Cleveland, says the American 
Manufacturer, we found the telephone in use 
in a number of offices, and conversation 
being carried on between them and their 
manufactories at distances varying from one 
to seven miles, this, too, in an ordinary voice, 
with no particular effort except for distinct 
pronunciation, The Cleveland Paper Com- 
pany has fairly domesticated this new dis- 
covery in their offices in connection with their 
diferent mills: It is also in use by the 
Standard Oil Company, Union Iron Works. 
Cleveland Transfer tcompany, Cleveland 
Jron Company, Leader Printing Company, 
Rhodes & Co.. and other firms, while orders 
are being filled as fast as it is found con- 
venieat to do the work. 


Test for Flour Adulterations,.— 
From the London Corn Trade Fournal we 
tearn that Dr. Himly, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Kiel, has suggested a 
method by means of which any person of 
ordinary intelligence may test the amount of 
adulteration of flour. It is based upon the 
fact that chloroform is specifically lighter 
than nearly all the substances usually em- 
ployed for these adulterations, such as lime, 
chalk barytes, plaster, marble, bone-powder, 
etc., while the genuine flour is again lighter 
than chloroform, in which none of the above- 
named substances are soluble. The testing 
process is simple, and all the apparatus re- 
quired is a small test tube about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter and four or five inches 
long. A teaspoonful of the flour to be tested 
is placed in the test glass and chloroform 
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poured on to fill the vessel to about three- 
quarters of its length, when it is well shaken, 
and then placed in an upright position, so as 
to remain undisturbed until the various sub- 
stances mixed together have had time to find 
the level assigned them by their specific 
gravity, the flour swimming near the surface 
at the top of the vessel, while the mineral 
bodies will sink to the bottom. It shoula be 
observed that unadulterated flour often shows 
a slight filmy deposit of a grayish or brownish 
color, which it must be supposed is stone- 


| dust produced in grinding. A white deposit, 
observers to suppose that the buildings had | 


however, will invariably indicate an adulter- 


: ation with one or another of the substances 


mentioned above. If the materials are 
weighed before and after separation, the 
amount or degree of adulteration may be 
pretty accurately ascertdined. 


No Bones in the Ocean.—Mcr. Jeffrey 
has established the fact that bones disappear 
in the ocean. By dredging, it is common to 
bring up teeth, but rarely ever a bone of any 
kind; these, however compact, dissolve if 
exposed to the action of the water but a little 
time. On the contrary, teeth—which are not 
bones any more than whales are fish—resist 
the destroying action of sea-water indefinitely. 
It is, therefore, a powerful solvent. Still, the 
popular opinion is that itis a brine. If such 
were the case, the bottom of all seas would, 
long ago, have beep shailowed by immense 
accumulations of carcasses and products of 
the vegetable kingdom constantly floating 
into them. Dentine, the peculiar material of 
which teeth are formed, and the enamel 
covering them, offer extraordinary resistance 
to these chemical agencies, which resolve 
other animal remains into nothingness. 
Mounds in the Wesf tumuli in Europe and 
Asia, which are believed to antedate sacred 
history for thousands of years, yield up 
perfectly sound teeth, on which time appears 
to have made no impression whatever. 


Renovating Black Siltk.—Do not 
iron black silk. Peel two potatoes, slice 
them thin, pour one pint of boiling water on 
them, and let them stand four hours. When 
ready for immediate use, put about a quarter 
of a teacupful of alcohol into the liquor. 
Sponge the silk well on the worn side, rub- 
bing any shiny spots with care; and then 
roll it tightly around a thick pole. This re- 
news its freshness, and cleans it well. 


Writer’s Cramp.-—-A good deal of 
suggestion is contained on this somewhat 
prevalent malady in a paper read by M. 
Bouilland before a meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, which gives an account 
of researches relative to lesions of the brain. 
In his former communications he demon- 
strated that the loss of speech was due toa 
malady of the third convolution of the left 
anterior lobe of that organ. He now goes 
further, and asserts that the three faculties 
which essentially distinguish man from other 
animals—speech, reading, and writing—are 
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each controlled -by separate portions of the | fore he had time to decide. He did not get 


brain. 
the paralysis of one of those functions could 
exist without the others being affected, and 
he gives as an example a case in which he 
was Called to a consultation on a young man 
whose avocation compelled him to write con- 


tinually. At first the patient had felt a slight | 


weakness in writing, then a great difficulty ; 
and finally, an absolute loss of the faculty. 


The result of the closest examination could | 


not detect any defect in the muscles of the 
arm or hand, the latter retaining all its 
sensitiveness and power for every other pur- 
pose than that of writing, and all his other 
functions being normal and in good con- 
dition. The conclusion arrived at was that 
the source of the infirmity must not be 
sought for in the external organs, but in the 
center itself of nervous action—the brain. 
The young man was advised to learn to 
write with the left hand, which he rapidly 
succeeded in doing. The defect from which 
he suffered had long been known as writer's 
cramp, just as the loss of speech was for 
centuries termed paralysis of the tongue. 
Both designations were equally erroneous, 
both being now attributed to maladies of 
certain portions of the brain. 


Hall, during his telescopic studies, discov- 
ered the Martian Satellites, was told by Prof. 
Newcombe at the American Scientists’ Con- 
vention during its recent sitting at Nashville. 

“ Prof. Hall, on the rrth of August last, in 
looking at Mars, noticed quite near it a small 
star. He measured its distance from the 


planet, and found it only a few seconds. He | 


supposed at first it was a fixed star, thousands 


in his researches he discovered that | 


another view of Mars for five days, and dur. 
ing these five days the planet had moved 
several degrees. There was no way of tell- 
ing whether the star was still there or not. 
It was lost. But in looking again he saw a 


| new star ; he measured that, and was enabled 


on the second evening—which, I think, was 
on the 16th of August—to observe it an hour 
orso. He then found that the star followed 
Mars. But he hardly credited that. There 
must be some mistake in his observations. 
There was no way of telling whether it was a 
satellite or an asteroid. e measured it at 
certain distances, and knew that moreover 
on the following morning it would be again 
at the outside of Mars. He would, therefore, 
look at Mars the following morning to see if 
it had not gotten around there. In the first 
part of the evening it was not to be seen, but 
at 4 o'clock in the morning it came out, and 
then there was no doubt whatever. The 
night following this one it was followed by 
another much closer to the planet, and a little 
brighter (therefore it must be a second satel- 


| lite), and on the morning of the 2oth of Au- 


gust, we were enabled to telegraph to Europe 
what I think we may fairly regard as the 


greatest discovery which the telescope has 
The Moons of Mars. — How Prof. 


given to astronomy. Now these satellites 
are remarkable for not simply belonging to the 
planet nearest the earth, but also remarkable 
for their small size and rapid motion. The 
inner satellite of Mars goes around the planet 
in less than eight hours, while Mars himself 
revolves in twenty-four hours. The conse- 
quence of this is that this satellite rises in the 
west and sets in the east; that is, the motion 
of the satelfite around the planet toward the 


of millions of miles farther than Mars in the | east is more. rapid than the planet itself, and 


same direction. Then those great enemies 


thus is an exception to any other of the 


of the astronomer, the clouds, came up be- | heavenly bodies.” 
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[The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sensc, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 





The Best Seed for Planting.— 
While you are harvesting, save your best seed. 
Select carefully and breed to a standard type. 
The Prairie y bowed says on this point: “A 
farmer, well known for his care in the selec- 
tion of his seed, made it a practice to set 
apart each year a certain portion of his fields 
for the raising of seed. Upon these seed 
plats none but the most select seed was used, 
and of a given quality. The best cultivation 
was given, without regard to cost, and the 
product of these seed plats was used for the 
general crops; the top or extra grain being 
carefully sorted each year, to be again sown 
for future seed. Thus he always had none 
but the best and most mature seed for sow- 
ing, and always obtained an extra price from 
others for seed from his fields. But his own 





selected seed, for these plats, could not be 
bought at any price.” 


Peas as Decorative Plants.—The 
Revue Horticole states that the common white 
Canada peas are being used with good effect 
as winter decorative plants. They are 
certainly among the last things we should 
think of growing for ornament, but the 
French learn how to utilize everything, 
and from their account, this plant is not to 
be despised. The following, which is their 
method of raising them, is certainly simple 
enough for any one to undertake. 

Plant several peas in a pot filled with 
ordinary earth and sand. Water them well 
and place the pot in a dark cupboard, cellar, 
or any dark place where the temperature is 
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mild and even. The seed will come up 
quickly, and under the influence of the dark- 
ness, moisture, and heat, they will soon spread 
themselves and produce an abundance of 
light leaves. When the plants are high they 
may be brought into the light, and placed 
wherever wished. Their white tufts have a 
charming effect among other plants. If well 
watered they will remain ornamental for six 
weeks or more, but as soon as they become 
green and coarse, they should be thrown 
away. Nothing is easier, however, than to 
keep up the succession of these plants, a 
handful of peas furnishing vines enough for 
the entire winter. 


Dosing Vermin. — “Several corre- 
spondents write to announce the complete 
extirpation of rats and mice from their cow- 
stalls and piggeries since the adoption of 
this simple plan: A mixture of two parts of 
well-bruised common squills and three parts 
of finely-chopped bacon is made into a stiff 
mass, with as much meal as may be required, 
and then baked into small cakes, which are 
put down for the rats to eat.”—LZnglish 
Standard. 

We've no doubt of it; rats and mice don’t 
like medicine; they don’t find it healthful 
any more than most humans do. 


American Fruit in Europe.— 
Europe is now taking a surprising quantity 
of American fruit. The purchases have 
amounted, according to the New York 77i- 
bune, to Over $2,500,000 worth since June, 
1876, compared with $600,000 in the same 
period the year before. Dried apples figure 
largely in this movement. This country has 
exported over 12,000,000 Ibs. of*them since 
last June, as compared with 522,000 lbs. the 
previous year. This new addition to the 
trade of the United States is due to invention, 
which has occupied itself of late with im- 
proved methods for drying and preserving 
for transporting fruit. ‘The greatest progress 
has been made in the way of dryers. Within 
a year some notable inventions in this line 
have been perfected which are a great acqui- 
sition to the resources of the country. The 
fruit dryer bids fair hereafter to be as much 
of a necessity to every farming community as 
the cider mill and the cheese factory. 


A Great Vield.—A field at Walla 
Walla, Oregon, gives 3,000 bushels of clean 
wheat from fifty acres. In some cases the 
yield goes up to eighty bushels to the acre. 


Greenhouse and Window 
Plants.—Plants set out of doors for the 
summer are apt to suffer from neglect. It 
would conduce greatly to their health to pre- 
pare a place for them, a mere frame of boards 
as wide as the height of the pots; put down 
a layer of coal ashes on which to set the plants, 
and then, having put in the pots to allow 
each plant sufficient room, fill in between 
them with coal.ashes. This will not only 
prevent drying out so rapidly, but avoid in- 
jury to the roots by the sun falling directly 
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upon the pots—an unsuspected cause of 
much damage. This plan will prevent the 
plants from being thrown over by the winds, 
otherwise some other means must be de- 
vised. Most greenhouse plants need shade 
in the hottest part of the day, and should be 
so placed as to secure this. Several insects 
that are not known in the greenhouse, may 
visit the plants when set out, and vigilance is 
required. Fuchsias should never be turned 
out into the open ground, unless in a much 
sheltered place; the hot suns and winds soon 
destroy their beauty; if taken out of the 
house at all, the veranda is the best place for 
them, and if they can be set where the flowers 
can be seen from below, they will be all the 
more effective. Keep the weeds from grow- 
ing in the flower pots. 


Strength of Vegetables.—A short 
time since the asphalt flooring of a skating 
rink in London appeared to be “‘blistered ” 
in several places, and it was found that this 
was caused by the forcing up through seven 
inches of concrete of some asparagus plants, 
the roots of which had been left in the ground, 
which had been part of a garden. 


The Flesh of Fruits.—It is generally 
supposed that the flesh of the fruit provides 
the first food for the germinating plants of its 
seeds. Such, however, remarks the Yourna/ 
of Chemistry, is not the case, for here, as in 
other cases, the first nourishment is drawn 
from the seed alone. The flesh of the fruit 
bears no relation to the embryo; it is a kind 
of outcast substance or excretion of the plant. 
In most of our cultivated fruit trees, too, the 
great mass of this flesh is the result of culti- 
vation. Thus, wild cherries possess so little 
flesh that they do pot repay the trouble of 
plucking. In the mountains of Pontus 
grapes are found so small that they are not 
worth eating; and the wild apricot, and 
often, likewise, the wild peach, possess no 
flesh at all, the former, indeed, being like a 
leathery two-valved capsule. The flesh of 
the fruit of most of our cultivated fruit trees 
is analogous to the enlarged roots of the 
turnip and beet, and similar plants, and is 
simply the product of cultivation, which is 
much sooner lost again under neglected 
circumstances than it was originally artificial- 
ly produced. One of the most able French 
botanists, Professor Lecoq, of Clermont Fer- 
rand, instituted numerous experiments with 
various wild plants to induce them to form 
fleshy roots, and he was almost invariably 
successful. Just as itis the task of the ag- 
riculturist to increase the volume of his roots, 
so it should be the aim of the fruit gardener 
to increase the flesh of the pome, stone, berry 
fruits, and the substances stored up in the 
cotyledons of nut fruit. 


Saving Farm Implements. —A 
correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says: 
“The manutacturers of farm implements and 
machines secretly rejoice to see the careless- 
ness and neglect received by the machinery 
on the farm, for the greater the neglect the 
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larger sales will they have, for it is a well- 
known fact that it is not so much to wear and 
work, but far more to neglect, that can be 
traced the early uselessness of much of the 
improved farm machinery now used. Take, 
for example, the mowers and reapers. If a 


farmer would carefully aggregate the num- | 
ber of acres cut by the machine during its | 


period of usefulness, before it had to be laid 
by to give place to a new one, it would cause 
surprise to find how few acres it had really 
cut. The mere wear caused by cutting that 
number of acres did not render it useless, 
but the neglect it received in the times inter- 
vening between the different harvests. But 


a small percentage of our mowers and reapers 
ever receive the care they should. Some are 
rendered useless by careless driving, and by 
not keeping the parts well oiled and screwed 
firmly to their places ; but by far the greater 
majority are not attended to properly aiter 
the harvesting is over. Some are put away 
carefully under some convenient tree, there 
to remain for a year, while others are seen 
under a shed, with the dirt and gum all still 
on the different parts, and forgotten till again 
required for use. Is it amy wonder that the 
manufacturers have to turn out sv many ma- 
chines annually to supply the demand and 
that the business is so brisk and profitable? 
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SENTIMENT IN EXCESS. 


HE case of Mr. Gilman, which was 
the theme of earnest consideration in 
the best society of New York and Brooklyn 
last autumn, is a striking illustration of the 
tendencies and temptations of the life of 


men generally deemed fortunate and favor- 
ed. Surrounded with wealthy friends, con- 
spicuously related to a prominent church, 
and having a business position which is 
within the attainment of few, this man 
yielded to what might be termed the press- 
ure of circumstances, and appropriated to 
his own use the money of others and 
forged commercial paper to large amoun s. 
His Conscientiousness was not deficient as 
a monitor, for when his criminal doings 


could no longer be hidden, he went into 
the hall of justice, and refusing to make a 
defense, proffered a written confession, in 
the course of which occurs this passage : 

“To sum up briefly, I would say that a 

decline in business, bad investments, heavy 
expenses both business and domestic, and 
personal extravagance have betrayed me. 
No; I must be just to myself, and confess 
that I have deliberately walked in the 
clearest light and knowledge, in the face of 
| the best instructions, into this pit. Some 
may call it madness ; I call it sin.” 
| He was regarded as a man of clear and 
| sound views in business questions, a good 
| adviser and an earnest friend. Hence he 
| was entrusted with large amounts of money, 
| and had under his control at times the 
| entire property of others. He perceived 
| clearly the line of duty, but evidently his 
| Approbativeness, Benevolence, and Social 
Sentiments were too strong for his Conscien- 
tiousness and so overrode its restraints. 

It was his kind, indulgent temper which 
attracted people to him, and at the same 
time constituted one of his leading weak- 
nesses, 

He says on this point himself, that his 
friends “know that I love better to give 
away money than to spend it for myself; 
they know that my thoughts and my in- 
terests were more with various charitable 
works with which it was my happiness to 
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be connected, than on money -getting by 
right or by wrong. They will mourn with 
me that I should have valued the good 
opinion of good men more than a good con- 
science and my own self-respect.” 

He goes on: “ They will wonder how it 
was possible for a man te so far deceive 
himself as to believe that he really cared for 
and valued things that were true, honest, 
pure, just, lovely and of good report, while 
beneath the smooth surface his heart was 
rotten and dishonest to the core.” 

In this respect, poor Gilman did not de- 
ceive himself; he was organized to care for 
and value the pure, just, and lovely ; but he 
lacked the self-culture, the self-knowledge 
necessary to appreciate and use properly 
the faculties whose functions relate to the 
esthetical and humanitarian. A_ similar 
but more striking instance is that of the late 
Henry Meiggs. 

Too many sad lapses from virtue and 
integrity are occurring ; too many betrayals 
of trust. Were they analyzed, it would 
appear, in nearly every instance, that there 
was a lack of self-control, and that lack 
proceeded from self-ignorance. Had Mr. 
Gilman fully understood his weakness, and 
taken counsel years ago for their regulation 
or compensation, we would not have wit- 
nessed his distressing fall. 

This course was his duty; and it is the 
duty of every man and woman to study 
themselves and endeavor to correct irregu- 
larities and inharmonies; to suppress ten- 
dencies to vice and impropriety. One may 
possess in good measure qualities relating 
to what is called man’s higher nature, and 
be weak in moral integrity because of 
their very influence. The “selfish” facul- 
ties are just as useful as the “ sentimental,” 
and both require education for their proper 
manifestation in the character. It is the 
harmonious inter-operation of these which 





produce a fine mental balance and a cor- 
rect life. 





WHY THEY DIE EARLY. 
GRAHAM, SHEW, AND TRALL. 


N OW that Dr. Trall, the eminent Hygi- 
enic teacher, has departed at, the age 
of sixty-five, people ask with astonishment 
why hygienic teachers who live, as it is 
claimed, according to a better method 
than is commonly followed by society at 
large, should not live to a ripe old age. We 
are not surprised by the question, yet feel 
sure that if the tenor of their lives in other 
respects were known, the question would 
not be asked. When it is understood that 
Sylvester Graham, Dr. Shew, and Dr. Trall 
entered upon the investigation of hygienic 
law and living solely on account of personal 
ill-health and broken-down constitutions, 
and by a better mode of living and treat- 
ment were arrested in their descent toward 
the grave, had their constitutions thereby 
measurably rejuvenated, and were able to 
prolong their lives many years, it will no 
longer be a subject for remark that they did 
not become octogenagians. It should also 
be taken into account that they were great 
workers, and each was obliged to stem a 
current of opposition and public opprobri- 
um ; that, indeed, their life was a battle, a 
struggle, and they were literally worn out. 
Sylvester Graham, in early life, was 
afflicted with dyspepsia and melancholia, 
and resorted to a simple mode of diet as a 
last chance, and by its means his health was 
built up and he became able to lecture be- 
fore the public, and to write extendedly on 
the subject of health. He has made for 
himself a noble monument in his work, 
“ The Science of Human Life,” every page 
of which gleams with intellectual vigor. 
Dr. Shew was a photographic artist, or, 
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rather, a daguerreotypist, and ignorantly and 
carelessly lived in the fumes of mercury and 
iodine until his liver became almost disorgan- 
ized. Learning of the wonderful revolution 
in the treatment of disease brought about 
by the renowned Priessnitz, he examined 
his methods and thus became acquainted 
with the hydropathic system, and so far 
recovered ‘his health as to be able to study 
the healing art, and established in New 
York and its vicinity health institutions 
which he personally conducted for a num- 
ber of years, besides writing several excellent 
books, the best known of which is “The 
"F amily Physician.” The overwork which 
his professional relations induced, combined 
with his previously injured constitution, 
broke him down, 

Dr. Trall inherited a poor constitution. 
He was subjected to the old-fashioned heroic 
drug-treatment until his system was con- 
sidered hopelessly out of order. He entered 
the medical profession, studied its methods 
thoroughly, and became convinced that 
hygieni¢ living and hydropathic treatment 
were better than the old system of practice, 
and for more than thirty years he labored 
as not one man in ten could labor and live, 
lecturing to college students, conducting or 
supervising large health institutions, and 
writing almost incessantly. Persons who are 
acquainted with the thirty or forty books 
which he has written are aware that every 
page is full of strong, practical thought; 
that his earnest and intense mental charac- 
ter has thus been crystallized for the bene- 
fit of mankind. Dr. Trall’s death at sixty- 
five, then, may be properly set down to the 
account of early derangement of the consti- 
tution, a long career of excessively hard 
work, and, we may properly add, that too 
common error of intellectual workers, per- 
sonal carelessness of self. When his stu- 
dents used to chide him for lecturing and 





attending to professional business all day 
and writing two-thirds of the night, his’ re- 
ply was: “Follow my teachings, but not 
my practice.” 

He had a wonderful will-power, and felt 
that he was master of himself and of his 
surroundings; that he could do anything 
which ought to be done, or which he wanted 
to do; and like most physicians, he was far 
better qualified to judge of other people’s 
difficulties and tell them how to live than 
he was to treat himself when ill, proving 
that the physician should generally trust to 
the medical skill of others in estimating his 
condition and treating it when ill, and not 
always attempt to do it himself. 

If the world will show us three men 
who have done as much brain-work as 
Graham, Shew, and Trall, and fought so 
fiercely the battle of reform against the cur- 
rent prejudices of the world as they did, be- 
ginning as each did with an impaired con- 


stitution, it will be time to commence an 


argument adversely to hygienic living and 
treatment. 

Dr. James C. Jackson, who still continues 
to work, is another specimen of exhausted 
vitality and broken constitution, and who 
was driven to the hydropathic and hygienic 
systems through ill health. He has thus 
reorganized his physical functions; and 
he has thus far been able to nurse himself 
and recuperate, when ill effects of his for- 
mer condition are manifested, whereas un- 
der ordinary treatment he would have gone 
to the wall long ago. Like Dr. Trall, he 
has lived his three-score and five years, but 
if he does not live to be ninety we suppose 
the public will say, “There, another ex- 
ample of hygienic living.” The truth is, 
most persons of conspicuous character who 
have adopted the reformatory diet have done 
so after becoming dyspeptics from the use 
of rich and highly-seasoned food, and their 
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demoralized constitutions have driven them’ 
to the better method to avoid the grave, 
Let children be properly fed and hygienically 
treated as they are growing up, and then if 
they continue the right methods of diet and 
regimen, we may expect octogenarians in 
great numbers where now there are few 
who reach the age of sixty. 





> 


BEST SCHOOLS. 


pour or five years ago we had occasion 

to visit most of the towns and thriving 
little settlements lying within twenty-five 
miles of New York, for the purpose of ex- 
amining briefly their topographical, sani- 
tary, and educational advantages. In the 
course of the round, we were surprised by 
the frequent repetition of the statement, 
“We have the best public school in the 
State,” and a large and expensive building 
was usually pointed at as a witness for the 
assertion. It is gratifying, indeed, to one 
who understands the relation of the school 
to the intellectual and moral growth of the 
community, to learn that well-equipped and 
well-conducted schools thickly dot the en- 
virons of a great city. Their influence is 
salutary in counteracting the miasms of 
illiteracy and immorality which emanate 
from the promiscuous aggregation of hu- 
manity in a metropolis, and so they help 
much to raise the general mental tone of 
the whole region. 

During the past two years or more we have 
been so related, that the practical working 
of some of these “ best” schools has been 
more or less under our notice, and it has 
not realized the expectations which were 
raised at their first introduction. We have 
seen that ambition to show a much-diversi- 
fied curriculum, to have high departments 
of study, and public “ examinations ” and 
“commencements,” largely controls the 





measures of the trustees. We have seen, 
also, that thoroughness in a few branches 
of study is less esteemed than skimming a 
large number. For instance, a child ten 
years of age would be required to procure in 
the outset of a term, seven, eight, perhaps 
even nine text-books on as many different 
subjects, and be assigned lessons in them for 
every day. The impossibility of thorough- 
ness under such a system, to say nothing of 
the mental damage wrought, is evident. 

They are evidently pursuing a similar 
policy in Pennsylvania, as Mr. Wickersham, 
the Superintendent of Schools for that 
State, said at a meeting in Louisville, Ky. : 

“T have seen large classes come out of 
our High School, and go back home with- 
out a qualification for anything. Our people 
are partly right in saying that the common 
schools are not doing what they should for 
the common people.” 

What would we have? First, teachers 
who are competent to teach, both by or- 
ganization and thorough familiarity with the 
subject-matter of their teaching. Second, 
few text-books, and few lessons to be 


learned at home. “We would not require a 


child of ten or under to learn more than 
one lesson at home, and we would not have 
him or her study more than three subjects 
at one time. Third, a complete under- 
standing and mastery of each lesson by 
pupils, as a condition of advancement. 
Many of the teachers, particularly of 
children, exhibit a restless desire to intro- 
duce esthetic and scientific branches of 
study, notwithstanding the obvious fact 
that they can not do so without neglecting 
the plain and substantial departments. The 
course involving the three “ R’s ” and plain 
geography and elementary history is hur- 
ried through, that technical studies may be 
entered upon. And much credit is affected 
by her who says that she teaches botany, 
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chemistry, mineralogy, Latin, etc. We be- 
lieve in imparting a knowledge of natural 
science to children, and the good teacher 
can do so by occasional lessons, which may 
furnish a pleasant and instructive diversion 
to her classes ; but how injudicious it is to 
neglect the subjects essential to a good 
knowledge of the affairs of every-day life, 
and to a successful business career. An 
educational organ recently published this 
item : 

“ At an examination of 150 applicants for 
schools, embracing high-school, college, 
and university graduates, from all parts of 
the country, many failed to get even the 
lowest grade certificate. They failed in 
one or more of the common studies—arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, reading, and 
spelling.” 

Will the trustees and teachers of our 
“best schools” consider this ? 


> 


JUST A LITTLE PREJUDICED. 


N exchange informs us that “ Dr. 





Hollis, in an article on mental phys- 


ics,” says: 

“It is preposterous to expect that similar 
cells are reserved for similar functions in all 
human brains, knowing what we do of the 
great diversity in man’s mental nature, his 
various occupations, proclivities, and talents, 
Beyond the fact that there exists in our 
brains a posterior or retentive system, and 
an anterior or expressive system, our knowl- 
edge of this organ will not at present per- 
mit us to go.” 

Our readings in anatomy have led us to 
believe that organisms in the same class 
are similar in function, Prof. Ferrier af- 
firms, as the result of his experiments, that 
the same convolution in the brains of dif- 
ferent monkeys responded under excitation 
with a like muscular movement. So, too, 
it proved in his examination of the brains 
of different dogs, or rabbits or other ani- 





mals. Anatomists know that the motory 
and sensory nerves in man do not exchange 
function, so that the cells which make up 
their tissue severally must be “ reserved” 
for the motory or sensory property in par- 
ticular. So, too, we know that the nerves 
of special sensation, be they instrumental 
in hearing, or seeing, or smelling, or tast- 
ing, or touching, have their several relations 
to these processes of mental apprehension. 
The diversity, therefore, of physical sensa- 
tion is due to special nervous function. 
Nature is ever harmonious and consist- 
ent in her ordering of life and develop- 
ment; and the logical sequence of the 
diversity of nervous function in our sensa- 
tional apprehensions is a diversity of nerv- 
ous function to subserve “the great diver- 
sity in man’s mental nature.” 

Look back a page or two, dear reader, 
or recall what is reported of the eminent 
M. Bouilland, on “ Writer’s 
Cramp,” as a further confirmation with 
regard to special nervous centers. 

But the writer first quoted makes an ac- 
knowledgment of a division of faculties in the 
second member of the paragraph, which is 
sufficient in its warrant for the validity of 
the idea upon which the system of phrenol- 
ogy is founded. Dr. Hollis’ caution in his 
statement is evidently due, in great meas- 
ure, to his knowledge of cerebral physiol- 
ogy, which we infer, like that of most 
metaphysicians of the old school, is not 
extensive. 


anatomist, 
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UNBELIEF vs. BELIEF. 


~ a notice of a book recently published 

by S. R. WELLS & Co., the literary man 
of the Chréstian Weekly thus declares him- 
self: 


“ We have no faith in Phrenology. This 
book is based on Phrenology. Therefore 
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we have no faith in this book. We believe, 
nevertheless, that in family government, and 
in school training as far as possible, individ- 
ual temperament and peculiarities ought to 
be studied. So far we agree with the book.” 


The reader will perceive.that in one 
breath a denial and an acceptance of Phren- 
ological principles are asserted. Phre- 
nology, as we understand it, is but the study 
of individual temperament and peculiarities. 
Our literary friend, like most intelligent 
people of the day, has the good sense to 
appreciate the utility of principles and 
methods which the teachers of Phrenology 
for the past forty years have been inculcat- 
ing, and which have been largely absorbed 
by the thought of the day. We hear emi- 
nent divines asserting phrenological truths 
from the pulpit ; we see physicians applying 
them at the bedside ; we see teachers em- 





ploying them in their class-rooms. Men of 
the noblest and purest stamp declare to us 
that what they possess of health, fortune, 
and happiness, they owe to phrenological. 
teaching. 


Perhaps our friend would call the en- 
lightening and life-giving truths set forth 
by Gall, Spurzheim, Broussais, Combe, Mac- 
intosh, Bell, Caldwell, Mann, and the rest by 
some other name, just as savanzs in Germany 
and France are disposed to do. 
we would gain many more avowed friends 


Perhaps 


if we should speak of mento-psychology, or 
mento-physiology, or menology, or, as they 
say in Germany, psycho-physiology, and 
relegate “ Phrenology” to that limbo in 
which the scientists awhile ago immured 
“Astrology” by substituting the less ex- 
pressive “ Astronomy.” 
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as are.of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 


Contributions for ** What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy$to secure publication. ] 





Eo Our €orrespondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this riment. But one gues- 
= ¢ ine and —s re eee, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent s: expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early jaalirelion. 


Ir AN INquiRY Fatt To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, Jn all cases, persons w. 
Fae a with oe throu y post-office should, 
tf they expect a reply, inc the return postage— 
stamps ing preferred. Anonymous letters will mot 
considered, 





ORGANIZATION OR EDUCATION.—G. A. 
—Organization, of course, has a primary influ- 
ence upon one’s thoughts and actions, and there- 
fore it may be inferred that its influence is 
stronger than the impressions of education ; the 





effect of education is that of a modification or 
change in some respects of tendencies of the or- 
ganic endowment; not changing the original im- 
pulses, but giving them a different tone or form 
of activity. A man with large Destructiveness, 
a strong passionate element, grown up without 
training, intellectual or moral, will show what 
we term low habits and a spirit opposed to moral 
propriety and social utility. But such a man, 
when early placed under the influences of good 
training and culture, with refined associations, 
would be likely to become an earnest, thorough- 
going worker, in orderly directions, and be a very 
powerful element in working out principles of 
social utility and progress. 


HUNTING FACULTIES.—G. C. L.—One 
who is fond of hunting, has an active tempera- 
ment, rather strong perceptive faculties, a head 
rather broad in the region of Destructiveness, 
with a comparatively large back-head, and is mus- 
cular in correspondence with his basilar brain de 
velopment. 
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PALLOR OF FACE.— Question: I am 
pretty strong, lifting five hundred and seventy- 
five pounds with the “health-lift,” tolerably 
heavy for my height; in short, as strong and as 
heavy as most of my associates. Yet I often 
hear it said of me, ** He looks as if he had not a 
drop of blood in his face.’’ Oblige by stating 
what causes this pallor. 

Answer: It may be constitutional with you ; 
in other words, you may have inherited a com- 
pact muscular organization, yet with it some de- 
rangement of an internal organ, like the liver or 
the kidneys. Take a sponge or towel bath in 
the morning, accompanying it with a brisk hand 
rubbing ; these will improve your circulation, and 
will have a tendency to give your skin a more 
sanguinary expression. We would not advise 
you to “lift’? too much, as you may injure 
yourself by a strain. 


of somniloquence are produced by abnormal 
physiological conditions. 


CAUCASIAN RACE.—Most of the geog- 
raphies used as text-books in the schools con- 
tain brief descriptions of the races of the earth. 
“Caucasian” is the term applied generically to 
the white races. The Anglo-Saxon is one of the 
races belonging to the Caucasian division. Some 
authorities claim that the white race found its 
origin in Asia-Minor, or in the neighborhood of 
the Caucasus Mountains. The “Garden of Eden’’ 
is thought by some to have been located in Asia- 
Minor. Authorities now differ much with regard 
to the origin of man; some asserting that all na- 
tions, tribes, and tongues proceeded from one 
family, others asserting that the three, four, and 
five, or more grand divisions into which they dis- 
tribute mankind, proceeded from as many dis- 
tinct and original families or pairs. 





SOMEWHAT PERSONAL. — Our friend | 


“D.,” of Albany, has favored us with another | 


long and sprightly communication, which is at 
once critical, laudatory, exceptional, and con- 
demnatory. ‘“D.” thinks we do not set enough 
store by “‘evolution.”” He has evidently swal- 
lowed the whole hypothesis, even outdone Dar- 


win, Huxley, Tyndal, Spencer, and the rest who, 


according to their own statements, don’t see as 
much potency in a bit of matter as ‘“‘D.” does, 
Besides, ‘‘ D’s.”’ organs of ‘Credibility and Re- 
spect” are great, if his vigor of assertion may be 
taken as evidence of conviction. He has gob- 
bled with affectionate unction the extravagant 
notions of ‘ theosophists’ and anti-religionists 
with regard to the derivation of Christianity, evi- 
dently ignoring what Oriental scholars like Max 
Maller and Professor Robertson Smith have 
wri‘ten. He mixes up Buddhistic and scientific 
ideas with respect to the formation of the earth 
and its ultimate state in a style that is refresh- 
ing. Certainly his logic abounds in nebule. 
But we can excuse a great deal of “ D.’s” extray- 
agance of view on account of his earnestness in 
advocating the facts and philosophy of Phrenol- 
ogy, as well as on account of his omnivorous 
reading, the latter, we fear, having produced a 
sort of mental muddlement. We’ve no objection 
to “ D's.” letting himself out to us occasionally, 
as the spice in his writing has an agreeable 
mental stimulus for us. 


SOMNILOQUENCE. — E. D. W.— This 
may be occasioned by stomach derangement. In 
fact, we think that most cases of talking in one’s 
slecp are so occasioned. People who eat heavy 
meals at night are disturbed in their sleep by 
dreams azd nervous excitement; very often 
children will talk in their sleep ; so, too, people 
who are affected by emotional excitement, or 
have worked excessively, are inclined to be 


wakeful and loquacious at night. Most instances | 


DIPHTHERIA. —T. E.— An attack of 
| diphtheria is usually preceded by those symp- 

toms which are generally attributed to a severe 
| cold, such as chilliness, languor, mental depres- 
sion, eold sweat, general discomfort. The diph- 
theritic attack, per se, comes on a day or two after 
the “cold” has been contracted and evinces it- 
self by swelling of the glands and membranes of 
the throat, and the deposit or growth of morbid 
matter called false membrane. Unless this 
deposit be arrested, suffocation is the result. 
Methods of cure differ; the simplest being, of 
course, hygienic, which includes a warm buth, 
a wet-sheet pack, cold applications to the throat, 
outside ; gargling the throat with cold water, 
swallowing small bits of pounded ice, swabbing 
out the throat, and where the deposit of false 
membrane has become extensive, the application 
of caustic for its removal. In the outset of an 
attack of diphtheria, one should not eat, for the 
disease is largely due to a disturbance of the 
stomach and of the excretory system. Absti- 
nence will afford the system an opportunity to 
regulate itself. 


STUDY OF THE CLAssics.—J. H. L.— 
The perceptive organs, Causality, Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, are among the parts of the brain 
which are exercised by the study of the classic 
tongues. When you read the Greek and Latin 
poets, Destructiveness, Combativeness, and Am- 
ativeness, Friendship, and other organs will 
come in for their share of attention, according to 
the subject matter. 


STRASBOURG CLOCK.—Into the compo- 
sition of this wonderful clock, brass and iron 
chiefly enter. We are not able to give you the 
exact height, but would infer from sketches 
which we have seen, that the case stands 
upward of thirty feet. Dasypodius, a skillful 
clock-maker, has the honor of producing this 
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remarkable mechanism. Among its perform: 
ances are, showirg the course of the stars from 
day to day ; indicating the date, both according 
to secular and ecclesiastical reckoning ; showing 
tue phases of the moon, from the beginning to 
the end of the lunar month ; indicating the mean 
time. Besides these, a figure of an angel strikes 
the hour, and another figure turns over a sun- 
glass to mark its expiration ; a skeleton repre- 
senting Death strikes the hour of noon. As the 
quarter hours pass between 11 and 12, symbolical 
figures of Childhood, Youth, Manhood, and Old 
Age appear successively and pass around Death. 
A figure of the Saviour stands in a prominent 
niche, and at noon carvings of the Twelve Apos- 
tles advance singly and move around Him, and 
just as the last of the twelve appears, a cock, 
perched on one of the towers, advances, claps 
his wings and crows. Each day of the week has 
a mythological representative, which comes out 
at the beginning of the day and returns at its 
close. 





What Ehen Sry, 


GOLDEN FRIENDSHIPS.—“ Friendship is 
a golden chain,’’ says the poet, ‘‘ that unites kin- 
dred hearts through links of mutual sympathy.” 
What the poet says, everybody says, if he is a 
right popular poct ; so we have friendship going 
the rounds of the sentimental world by the name 
of “‘a golden chain.” The metaphor sounds 
pretty, and is, unconsciously, well adapted to 
the idea it represents in its literal and modern 
signification. We sometimes catch glimpses of 
the long ago, when friendship had for its mean- 
ing a special and devoted interest in the tried 
and proven few, and a manifest Christian desire 
for the well-being of all. No wonder that old 
sentimentalists, in their silent musings on the 
sweet and endearing mysteries of friendship, 
linked its tender emotions poetically into a chain 
which they called “‘a golden chain,” in compar- 
ison with the purest and most precious of met- 
als. Brighter than the glittering ore, purer than 
the coin from the mint, delicately visible, yet 
ever felt, wus this same golden chain; so deli- 
cate that the rubbish of ages seems to have 
crushed it out of existence ; or so coarse and in- 
sensible seems human nature to have grown, 
that should the gentle links essay to twine them- 
selves around the obdurate heart of the average 
individual to-day, the touch would fail to awaken 
sensation. 

The cry now is for something tangible to con- 
duct interest and appreciation to any foreign 
point, and that tangible something is the very 

















metal, or its representative, dug from the ground 
under our feet-—emblem of the invisible gold of 
long ago. This modern patent on friendship 
is better adapted to the comprehension of the 
masses than was the ancient article, in that there 
is nothing invisible about it. It lifts up its 
voice on the street, the highway, and in the sanc- 
tuary. It can be discerned in the bowing of lofty 
heads and clasping of jeweled hands ; and it can 
be felt—yes, felt only by the brown-handed sons 
and daughters of toil, who are brushed past by 
the fashionable shop-goers on the stone pave- 
ment, or by the “brethren” and “sisters” in 
the aisles of the common church. We should 
weep to believe that the sweet spirit chain of 
old, affrighted by the vain glitter of its rival and 
successor, had flown from the earth where its sa- 
cred name is so wantonly profaned. We yet find, 
in high as well as in low places, an occasional 
friendship, as rare and sweet as ever blessed an 
earlier age, pure as its purest emblem, scenting 
the moral atmosphere like a flower rescued from 
the blight of Eden. But oh, how rare that flow- 
er! how scarce that gold! Yet are we happy to 
know that there are left a few straggling Levites 
who courageously refuse to bow to the golden 
calf; and we have hope left for the dawn of a 
brighter day, when this money-god will be de- 
throned amid the triumphant shouts that shall 
ascend from the invulnerable heroes who have 
the world’s salvation in trust. The haughty 
monarch must flee before the tidal awakening of 
a universal intelligence that understands human 
rights and reaches forth its hand to take the 
luxury of mental freedom without asking any 
man’s yea or nay. Pegple will know each other 
better, and when mind meets kindred mind, the 
relationship will be acknowledged before the 
world, though it exist between a hod-carrier and 
a president. MINNIE MYRTLE, JR. 


BASHFULNESS AND ITS CAUSES.— 
George Combe says, in his “‘ Lectures,’’ speaking 
of Professor Mapes’ daughter, that bashfulness 
is an affection of Self-esteem. Although it is 
the acme of presumption for an amateur to con- 
trovert the opinion of so distinguished a man— 
one for whom we entertain the greatest possible 
reverence and admiration—we yet feel constrain- 
ed to the belief that he was in error. The ssser- 
tion is disputed substantially by able phrenolog- 
ical teachers and authors, among whom we can 
name Professor Fowler, Nelson Sizer, etc. Ap- 
probativeness is defined as a love fur the good 
opinion of others, or the praise of others. Self- 
esteem loves self, and cares not a whit for an- 
other’s opinion, thinking self best and most en- 
titled to consideration. Now we can not consider 
it possible for such a state as the one denomi- 
nated “‘Bashfulness” to proceed from one of 
confidence in self, belief in one’s own capacity— 





‘in a word, Self-esteem. But it can readily pro- 
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eced from Approbativeness, which desires and 
labors for the respect of others. In the bashful 
state one is humbled, abashed, shrinking, trem- 
bling, etc., and why? Not because they feel in- 
dependent, high-minded, proud of self, and con- 
scious of sufficiency of innate power, all of which 
is the origin of the self-esteeming faculty ; but, 
on the contrary, because of a negative endow- 
ment of this sentiment, and a largely-developed 
organ of Approbativeness, joined to fall or large 
Cautiousness—the former giving love for others’ 
opinions, and the latter making fearful of not 
receiving the so-much-desired object of gratifica- 
tion. The man in whom Self-esteem is largely 
predominant, will seldom be found manifesting 
bashfulness, and when such an individual is 
found, an examination will disclose in the same 
person large Caution and small Combativeness. 
Of two men equally endowed in other respects, 
yet differing in Combativencss, a marked differ- 
ence in. the matter of presence of mind will be 
observed, and when you give to the one moder- 
ately endowed with Combativeness an increased 
amount of Cautiousness, a vast change in mental 
action takes place, and always more and more 
verging toward the bashful. 

Our own observation and experience confirm 
us in the belief that the bashful man will, in nine 
eases in ten, be found with Self-esteem and 
Combativeness only moderate, and Approbative- 
ness and Cautiousness Jarge. We conceive the 
following combinations most favorable to bash- 
fulness: ist. Large Approhativeness and Cau- 
tiousness, with deficient Self-esteem and Com- 
bativeness. 2d. Large Self-esteem, Approha- 


tiveness, and reflectives, with small propensities 


and large Caution. Perhaps ninety-nine marked 
cases out of a hundred would be filled by one or 
the other of these combinations. In the second, 
though Self-esteem is strong, the large Appro- 
bative faculty, highly excited by large Caution, 
and enlightened as to one’s nothingness by intel- 
lect, without the support of powerful Combat- 
iveness in particular, which laughs at danger and 
disputes the fancied evils of Cautiousness, car- 
ries the day, and a feeling of timidity and lack 
of confidence usurps that of strength of belief in 
a capacity sufficient to breast the storm at any 
time likely to burst upon us. 

We should be glad to hear from the learned in 
the science, knowing that assertions from Combe 
are always entitled to the weightiest considera- 
tion anc respect. ©. M. ALEY, 

[We think that on p. 175 et seg. of his ‘‘Lec- 
tures,”” Mr. Combe most clearly analyzes the 
function of Self-esteem and does not take 
ground adverse to the views of our esteemed 
correspondent. We presume that the statement 
quoted by Mr. Aley means that bashfulness is 
traceable to a deficiency of Self-esteem. We can 
also conceive of bashfulness in one who has both 








Veneration and Self-esteem large, with moderate 
Combativeness.—EDITOR.] 


PHYSIOGNOMY SHOWS THE MIND 
Wiratx.—The writer can, in nearly every case, 
give a correct description of character, and often 
state the relative size of the organs, from no 
other means than the expression of the subject’s 
countenance. This leads him to believe, if not 
to know, that Physiognomy is far from being a 
humbug. The failure of people to believe in 
this science is very evidently owing to their lack 
of Human Nature. Those who have this organ 
large are always judicious observers, and obser- 
vation never fails to confirm Physiognomy. 

It is claimed by non-believers that Physiogno- 
my is not a true science, because, as they say, 
many hypocrites and rascals have almost angelic 
countenances ; while on the other hand, many 
strictly moral persons have faces worthy only 
the most profligate and degraded. Now, itisa 
well-known fact that no person can be angry and 
at the same time avoid giving to his face an an- 
gry expression. It is impossible to exercise the 
organ of Mirthfulness without putting un a cor- 
responding physiognomy. No one can exercise 
the organ of Firmness without compressing his 
upper lip, and at the same instant wearing a 
stern expression of countenance. Indeed, it is a 
well-substantiated fact that every organ of the 
mind has its corresponding “ pole”’ in the face, 
and no one organ or combination of organs can 
be brought into action without showing a corre- 
sponding physiognomy. To nicely discriminate 
and correctly judge as to a person’s character, 
from the expression and shape of the face, re- 
quires a good share of human nature. You look 
at a piece of dry-goods, and from its general ap- 
pearance pronounce it an excellent article. But 
the experienced merchant, who is a competent 
judge, may know very well that you sadly mis- 
take it. Just so with regard to Physiognomy. 

Again, the faces of those whose cares have 
been great, always have a care-worn look. The 
faces of those whose lives have been lives of 
sadness, always have a sad expression. And 
those who have had but little to do with either of 
these, invariably have a free and easy expression. 
Injure any part of a natural object, and you 
necessarily injure it asa whole. Let a child, or 
even an adult, fall down and injure any part of 
the body, does not the expression and very ac- 
tions of that individual point to the injury? Can 
you not tell whether a person is angry, sad, 
pleased, or injured without his even uttering a 
single syllable? Is there not a difference be- 
tween the faciul expression of a rowdy and that 
ofa gentleman? As the different parts of man’s 
organism are closely united, a sensation felt at 
auy one point is instantly telegraphed, as it 
were, throughout the body, and immediately 
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comes to the surface in the form of physiognon}- 
ical indications. J. W. LOWE. 


SOUTHERN VEGETARIAN GROUP HOME. 


—In this semi-tropic climate nine-tenths of the 
people live (I may say, die) on pork and smoked 
bacon, with fine flour, be1ns, and cabbage cook- 
ed with pork, ete. Whisky and tobacco are al- 
most universally used, and very little of good 
vegetable food. I am anxious to hear something 
more of the Massachusetts correspondent, as 
well as any others who may decide to assist in 
the matter of forming such.an organization. Let 
us who favor such a “‘ Home”’ first effect an in- 
tercommunication, discuss all questions relating 
to the welfare of the scheme, such as the partic- 
ular part or point of the country best suited for 
the founding of the Home, ete. Then, who shall 
be admitted, and upon what terms. But the 
main thing is to establish communication with 
each other. I am greutly in favor of a ‘‘ Home,” 
and trust that enough may take hold to push 
forward to completion a movement for introduc- 
ing simple and healthful ways of living and a 
better social system. I will most cheerfully 
cast in my mite, J. 8. 0. 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


; One of the best mottoes : Remember to-day 
will never dawn again. 


Evi1, like a rolling stone upon a mountain top, 
A child may first set off, a giant can not stop. 
—TRENCH. 

A aoop book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.—MiILTon. 

A Frenouman being asked his rules for hap- 
piness, replied: ‘‘I have three rules : the first is 
occupation ; the second is occupation ; the third 
is occupation, 

Worps are like leaves ; and where they most 

abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

—Pore. 

Ace is not all decay; it is the ripening, the 
swelling of the fresh life within, that withers 
and bursts the husk.—GgoRGE MAcDONALD’s 
‘“* Marquis of Lossie.”’ 


I po not hesitate to maintain that education 
must fail as long as we continue to think that 
children are born alike, and may receive with 
equal advantage every kind of education.— 
SPURZHELM. 

Go ovr of doors und get the air. Ah, if you 
knew what was in the air! See what your ro- 
‘oust neighbor, who never feared to live In it, has 








|got from it—strength, cheerfulness, power to 


convince, heartiness and equality to each event. 

HERE is a variation on a rhymed proverb which 
the temperance societies might very appropri- 
ately set to music and sing : 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise ; 
But early to ryes and tardy to bed 

Makes a man’s nose turn a cardinal red. 

A MAN’s first difficulties begin when he is able 
to do as he likes. So long as a man is struggling 
with obstacles, he has an excuse for failure or 
shortcoming ; but when fortune removes them 
all, and gives him the power of doing as he 
thinks best, then comes the trial. 

NorHiné can be more misplaced than to speak 
of physics poetically, and l«vish figure and orna- 
ment where there should be only method, clear- 
ress, and truth. It is the quackery of a man 
who would pass off false systems under cover 
of an empty noise of words. Weak minds are 
caught by the bait, and strong minds disdain it. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


MIRTH. 


**A little nonsense now and theu 
Is relished by the wiseet men.” 





IF you have religion you need not tell people 
about it; they will find it out after trading with 
you for a little while. 

1 FULLY believe in predestination ; if a man 
will drink whisky and won’t work, he is predes- 
tined to become ragged and go to the devil.— 
JosH BILLINes. 

“Hi! where did yez get them trowsers?” 
asked an Irishman of a man who happened to 
be passing with a pair of remarkably short trow- 
sers on. “I got them where they grew,” was 
the indignant reply. ‘‘ Then, by my conscience,”’ 
said Paddy, ‘“‘you’ve pulled them a year too 
soon!” 

A PARTY were enjoying the evening breeze on 
board a yacht. ‘*The wind has made my mous- 
tache taste quite salt,’’ remarked a young man 
who had been for some time occupied in biting 
the hair that fell over his upperlip. “I know 
it,’’ innocently said a pretty girl. And she won- 
dered why all her friends laughed. 

Here is something Stanley should see: A 
quaint character was “Old Dan,” as he was call- 
ed. His remarkable stories were known far and 
wide in the community where he lived. This is 
his latest: “I bought a geography and liked it 
first rate. I found everything I looked for ex- 
cept ‘Jordon’s stormy banks,’ and to save my 
life I couldn’t find them. Why, I even found the 
‘spring run’ that run behind my daddy’s house, 
but I couldn’t find ‘Jordon’s stormy banks !’” 
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¥ such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. in these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol~ 
ume for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to + ged us with their recent publi- 

tally those related in any way to mental 


cations, es 
or physiological science. 


ORR ee 


A Summer Salad. 
New York: G. P. 


His GRANDMOTHERS. 
16mo, pp. 192, paper 50 cts. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A picture is offered to the fun-reading public 
in this well-printed little volume of the life led 
by a young married couple with two grandmoth- 
ers, both, it appears, being next of kin (in the 
ascending series) to the husband. The first chap- 
ter tells how they happened to pop upon the 
household of the young people. Both had been 
invited to come, but “ grandson Winthrop” 
hadn’t the slightest idea of realizing his invita- 
tion. Certainly no inclination that way. 

The “taking off’? of peculiar superannuation 
is in many respects vivid enough, but we think 
that the writer in the endeavor to be humorous 
inflicts something libellous now and then upon 
the grandmother-race by conduct imputed to 
“Grandmother Ogden.”” We are told, too, that 
the young people have received sundry articles 
of household equipage from the grandmothers, 
and the worst of them owns some right in the 
grandson’s house, which should soften the tone 
of their literary treatment, notwithstanding the 
recited aggravations, Certainly Mrs. Ogden gets 
off a good many economical animadversions on 
the ‘‘shiftless’’ style of modern living. And we 
are half inclined to think that the author of the 
book has a sly motive in the way of reproving 
the spirit of extravagance which dominates in 
many households. Whether he has or not, some 
strong points with regard to family ménage are 
made. 

ELSsI£’s CHILDREN, By Martha Farquhar- 
son. 16mo, ilustrated, pp. 340. Price $1.50. 
New York: Dodd, Mead ‘3 Company. 

At the first introduction a reader would be 
likely to include this volume among the numer- 
ous childish stories and sketches which have 
found a remarkably free course during the past 
summer. The author certainly begins in a style 
which, aside from the title, has some warrant for 
such a hasty judgment. But Mrs. Farquharson is 
an author whose reputation and previous books 
lead us to expect a different treatment of her 

. subject from that which is almost stereotyped in 
the hasty “baby” books of the day. She is ex- 
perienced in portraying the charactcristics of our 


| boys and girls; all her volumes of which we 
have any recollection, viz., ‘‘Story of Elsie,” 
** Old-Fashioned Boy,” ‘‘ Our Fred,” show power 
of discrimination and a superior faculty in this 
specialty, ‘Elsie’s Children” is a sequel to 
** Elsie’s Motherhood,” a volume which has 
found its way into many a family. Elsie, in this 
new role, has a “houseful” of children, and as 
there are several most excellent grown-up rela- 
tions who take a deep interest in the little ones’ 
welfare, they have a “good time”’ pretty much 
all the while, except when suffering the painful 
or disagreeable penalties of a madcap freak. 
The charm of wealth, ease, and refinement lights 
up the course of the story, and opportunities are 
not lost for the introduction of moral and relig- 
ious instruction. This latter feature has made 
Mrs. Farquharson’s books acceptable in some 
quarters for Sunday-school libraries. Barring a 
little extravagance of style, which is doubtless 
owing to the author’s temperament and social 
environment, the book is creditable, and will be 
welcomed by young people who have read any 
of the author’s other publications. 


TRANSMISSION ; OR, VARIATION OF CHAR- 
ACTER THROUGH THE MoTHER. By Georgiana 
B. Kirby. 12mo, paper, Price 28 cts. New 
York : 8. R. Wells R Gcaheeny. 
Within the space of seventy-two pages we 

have in this pamphlet a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the principles and facts relating to that 
most interesting subject, the transmission of 
character from parent to child. The author 
writes from the point of view of the original in- 
vestigator, and adduces many incidents from life 
in support of her leading proposition that to the 
habit, avocation, and tone of mind of the mother 
the characteristics dominating in the tempera- 
ment of the child are chiefly due. 

The requirements for a proper marriage and its 
concomitant, true domestic happiness, are indica- 
ted with a vigor and a heartiness which show the 
writer’s appreciation of home; and she a!so dis- 
cusses the bearing of marital harmony upon social 
progress, discerning in the right relation of the 
sexes a chief condition of true national growth 
and prosperity. 

The book was written for the general reader, 
and its graceful style and delicacy mast please, 
while its subject-matter instructs. 

Desirous of giving it the wide distribution it 
should have, the publishers have put it in a neat 
dress and fixed the price so low that all may pro- 
cure it. 

THROUGH ROME ON: a Memoir of Chris- 
tian and Extra-Christian Experience. By Na- 
thaniel Ramsay Waters. 12mo, pp. 352. Price, ° 
cloth, $1.75. New York: Charles P. Somerby, 
Publisher. : 
A very frank narrative this of the writer’s re- 

ligious, or rather, as may be more appropriate, 

sectarian life. Finding, while « young man, that 
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‘*the dogmatic foundations of Protestant Chris- 
tianity rest on sand,’’ he. embraced the Roman 
Catholic order, and ior eight years endeavored 
to practice in accordance with its precepts, but 
it becoming clear to him, by this experience, 
that ‘the liberal principle and the ecclesiastical 
are in vital antagonism,” he withdrew from that 
Church and went “on.” He tells us that his 
conscientiousness in childhood was morbidly 
sensitive, and subjected him to many painful 
experiences, and led him to make disparaging 
comparisons of the professions with the every- 
day conduct of friends whose “ standing’ in the 
Church was high. His juvenile readings were 
miscellaneously mixed— sermons, allegories, 
moral essays, biological treatises, romances, and 
novels, the latter being markedly in the majority, 
and many of them of the strongest type, such as 
Fielding’s and Smollett’s. Perhaps this miscel- 
laneity of literary influence did not injure his 
religious apprehension ; at least he thinks not, 
for in his Church career his conscientiousness 
was a dominant element, and would not permit 
him to accept a theory or system without ecn- 
viction of its soundness. Thus he “ was a tough 
young Christian from the start.”’ 

The volume reads like a confession, yet has so 
much of the argumentative character that, like 
Rousseau, the author appears to aim at excusing 
his course and inculcating his opinions. He is 
frank and clear in statement, making no effort to 
disguise his views with reference to Protestant- 
ism or Papacy, and attacking their most vital 
centers of doctrine with a boldness which must 
startle any orthodox reader. The book is a 
strong one in the interest of free thought. 


HOSPITALS: their History, rane, 
and Construction. Boylston Prize 
Harvard University si ‘or 1876. By W. Gill i Wyle 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Company.” 
Collegiate prize essays are not always of prac- 
tical value, and hence the majority of them fail 
of notice by the public. When, however, such 
a value can be attached to one, the prestige 
given it by an institution like Harvard University 
will not fail to secure for it a general considera- 
tion, at least among the class specially interested 
in the subject treated. In the matter of hospi- 
tals the public has an interest equally with phy- 
sicians, hence Dr. Wylie’s admirably written and 
comprehensive volume should have a wide read- 
ing. It is not the work of a “literary doctor,” 
but a carefully-thought-out discussion of the 
methods of treatment, arrangement of patients, 
and adaptation of buildings by one whose per- 
sonal acquaintance with hospitals forms the basis 
of his opinions. We find scarcely an allusion to 
the part which drug medicaments perform in an 
infirmary, but a vast deal concerning the appli- 
cation of the principles of hygiene, and the need 
of skillful nursing; in fine, the author is most 








painstaking in showing that the successful man- 
agement of the sick depends chiefly upon the 
purity, ventilation, comfort, and order of his en- 
vironment and the intelligence of his nurse. 
How these important features may be obtained 
is considered with much detail, plans of arrange- 
ment being given in illustration of the text, and 
leading authorities, foreign and American, being 
drawn on for information or opinion. The ev- 
lightened reader can not but approve the design 
and suggestions for a “general hospital” and 
those for a “ small hospital,’’ so thoroughly are 
the principles of sanation considered, It may 
be superfluous counsel, but we would advise the 
health officers of our cities and towns generally 


to read this essay. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Fiery-Ninta AnNvat Report of the Trustees 
of the New York State Library, for the year 1876. 
During that year, 3,505 volumes were added; a 
list of their titles is given. The total number 
now in the library is 100,772, of which 27,787 are 
in the department of law. 

Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY’s announcement for 
1878 contains many attractive features to lovers 
of good literature. Special inducements are of- 
fered to subscribers. Hurd & Houghton, New 
York, publishers. 

Dersots oF Hearne and other Evils: the 
result of enlarged or hypertrophied tonsils. By 
A. W. Calhoun, M.D., Professor of Diseases of 
the Eye, Ear, etc., in the Atlanta Medical Col- 
lege. Read before the Medical Association of 
Georgia. 

Appress dclivereé at the Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association of Alumni and Officers of 
the Medical Department of the University of 
Buffalo. By Frank H. Hamilton, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D. 

FrirteentH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT of the 
New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women. We learn that the session for 1877-8 of 
this useful institution is largely attended. It af- 
fords a wide field of medical study. 

Tue [wrormer, published by an association 
of philanthropic gentlemen at Elgin, Ill., is an 
advocate of reform in the practice of alcohol- 
drinking and tobacco-using, and is well conduct- 
ed. We trust that it finds a liberal support. 

A Brier Appress on How to Come to Jesus. 
By D. L. Moody. Rev. Dr. E. B. Beadle’s state- 
ment; Mr. Sankey’s Farewell Hymn to Philadel- 
phia; Fine Selections from various authors, etc. 
By W. W. Broom. Philadelphia, Pa. 

THIRTEENTH REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES Of the 
City Hospital, Boston; with reports of the su- 
perintendent and professional staff, ete. An in- 
teresting document concerning an admirably 
conducted institution. 














